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Why  study  women 's  history? 


me,  ©ocoMBTO 
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By  Margaret  Supplee  Smith  and  Emily  Herring  WildM.  STATE  LIBRARY 

RALEIGH 


Historians  have  taken  more 
interest  in  women’s  lives 
during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  than  ever  before.  This  interest 
has  resulted  in  research  into  the 
important  roles  that  women  have 
played  in  the  past. 

Traditional  history  has  largely 
ignored  women  because  most 
women’s  lives  have  been  focused  on 
their  homes  and  families,  not  thought 
to  be  as  important  as  topics  like  war 
and  politics.  Newer  interpretations  of 
history  focus  more  on  the 
contributions  of  women — contributions 
that  are  very  different  from  those 
made  by  men.  This  new  focus 
provides  us  with  a  view  of  history  that 
includes  us  all. 

As  noted  Duke  University 
historian  Anne  Firor  Scott  has 
commented,  women’s  history 
changes  the  definition  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Women  have  always  had  a 
different  world  view.  With  women  at 
the  center,  the  pace  of  history 
changes.  Many  of  the  activities  with 
which  they  are  involved — maintaining 
households,  raising  families, 
educating  children,  caring  for  the  sick 
and  elderly — are  long-term  and 
gradual  rather  than  dramatic. 

When  we  learn  about  women’s 
history,  we  learn  of  a  history  that  is  as 
familiar  to  us  as  our  own  lives. 
Women’s  history  reflects  a  broad 
diversity  among  women.  That 
diversity  comes  from  many  of  the 


same  things  that  affect  our  own  lives, 
like  the  time  and  place  in  which  we 
live,  our  race,  and  our  educational  or 
economic  background. 

For  more  than  four  hundred  years, 
North  Carolina  women  have  been 
making  history,  each  woman  in  her 
own  way.  Adapting  to  change  while 
preserving  traditions  is  an  important 
theme.  Women  have  made  up  the 
majority  of  North  Carolina’s  population 
since  the  1830s.  They  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  trying  to  hold  home  and 
family  together  in  the  midst  of  ever- 
changing  circumstances — from  the 
early  days  of  settlement,  through  a 


The  design  marking  the  end  of  each  article  is 
based  on  a  quilt  crafted  by  Frances  Johnston 
of  Caswell  County.  The  quilt,  sewn  ca.  1855. 
follows  the  Cotton  Boll  pattern  and  can  be  seen 
in  the  "North  Carolina  Women  Making  History" 
exhibition  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


shift  from  farm  to  mill  and  town,  to 
today’s  fast-paced  modern  world. 

Over  time,  a  gradual  shift  in 
priorities  has  taken  place  as  more 
women  have  expanded  their  private 
lives  to  include  an  increasing 
presence  in  the  public  world  of  work 
and  community.  They  have  to 
balance  those  private  responsibilities 
with  the  pressures  and  opportunities 
of  workplace  and  society.  Today 
more  than  half  of  North  Carolina 
women  work  outside  the  home. 

In  1984  women’s  history  was  the 
theme  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian.  At  that  time,  the  museum 
staff  recognized  that  women  were  all 
but  invisible  in  the  state  history 
exhibitions.  The  staff  decided  to 
sponsor  the  North  Carolina  Women’s 
History  Project.  The  new  museum 
building  opened  in  April  1994  with  a 
major  women’s  history  exhibition, 
“North  Carolina  Women  Making 
History,”  as  its  centerpiece. 

North  Carolina’s  past  is  rich  with 
stories  of  women  who  have  worked 
hard  for  a  better  world  outside  the 
home.  For  instance,  idealistic  women 
like  Gertrude  Weil  of  Goldsboro 
worked  long  and  hard  for  woman’s 
suffrage,  civil  rights,  and  peace. 

And  women  like  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton 
opposed  woman's  suffrage  just  as 
strongly.  In  other  words,  women  have 
been  making  history  for  a  long  time.  It 
just  took  historians  a  while  to 
recognize  that  it  was  history.  G 


Definitions 


Diversity  in  a  group  indicates  that  members  may  have 
different  beliefs,  appearances,  or  backgrounds  from 
one  another. 


The  issue  of  giving  women  the  vote  is  called  woman’s 
suffrage. 

Civil  rights  are  freedoms  that  belong  to  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  sex,  race,  or  religion. 
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0\ [ancy  Ward: 


War  Woman  ”  of  the  Cherokee 


By  Emily  Herring  Wilson 


If  you  had  been  born  to  a 
Cherokee  mother  and  father  in 
what  is  now  North  Carolina,  before 
the  Cherokee  had  any  contact  with 
European  settlers,  you  would  have 
been  a  member  of  your  mother's 
clan  and  you  would  have  lived  in 
your  mother's  house.  Property 
belonged  to  the  women,  and  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in 
choosing  their  partners  and  in 
managing  their  families.  Some 
women  even  spoke  in  meetings  and 
helped  decide  tribal  matters, 
including  whether  to  go  to  war. 

The  Cherokee  had  a  matrilineal 
society,  which  meant  a  person  traced 
his  or  her  kinship  through  the 
mother’s  side  of  the  family.  Indian  life 
was  also  matrilocal,  which  meant  that 
the  family  lived  in  the  woman's 
house.  After  marriage  a  husband 
moved  in  with  his  new  wife. 

When  British  explorers  began  to 
settle  in  the  New  World  they  introduced 
a  different  model  for  society,  one  which 
was  patriarchal.  This  meant  that  men 
held  all  legal  authority,  such  as 
owning  property  and  making  laws.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  1700s,  Indian  life 
had  been  so  dramatically  altered  by 
white  control  that  the  role  of  Indian 
men  and  women  within  their  own 
villages  had  been  changed  forever. 


We  find  in  one  Indian  woman’s  life 
some  ways  in  which  she  upheld  her 
native  culture  and  some  ways  in 
which  she  adapted  to  the  new.  She 
was  Nanye'hi,  whose  own  people 
called  her  War  Woman  and,  later, 
Beloved  Woman  because  of  her 
leadership  within  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  She  was  also  highly 
regarded  by  white  scouts,  hunters, 
and  government  agents  who  valued 
her  friendship  and  advice.  They 
called  her  “the  famous  Indian  woman 
Nancy  Ward.” 

Nanye'hi  was  born  around  1738  in 
the  Cherokee  town  of  Chota  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River.  Her  mother's 
brother  was  the  famous  Attakullakulla. 
He  was  called  the  Little  Carpenter 
because  he  was  good  at  putting 
together  treaties.  Before  Nanye'hi 
was  born,  Attakullakulla  had  gone 
with  several  Cherokee  chiefs  to 
England,  where  they  had  met  the 
king.  When  Nanye'hi  was  a  little  girl, 
she  likely  heard  stories  about  her 
uncle.  Perhaps  she  was  influenced 
in  this  way  to  become  a  friend  of  the 
new  settlers. 

Nanye’hi’s  childhood  was  spent  in  a 
very  confusing  time.  There  were 
many  different  kinds  of  conflicts  going 
on.  Indian  tribes  often  went  to  war 
against  each  other,  as  they  had 


throughout  their  history.  Also,  France 
and  England  fought  each  other  for 
control  of  North  America  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  (1754-1763).  Later, 
the  American  colonies  fought  the 
English  in  the  American  Revolution 
(1775-1783).  Many  Cherokee 
favored  the  British,  but  Nanye’hi  took 
the  side  of  the  colonists. 

When  Nanye'hi  was  in  her  teens, 
she  married  Kingfisher,  and  they  had 
two  children — Fivekiller  and 
Catherine.  Kingfisher  was  a  member 
of  the  Deer  clan,  but  the  children 
became  members  of  their  mother's 
Wolf  clan.  When  the  children  were 
small,  Nanye'hi  must  have  lived  like 
many  other  Cherokee  women — 
tending  her  own  small  garden, 
working  in  the  community  fields, 
preparing  food  for  her  family,  and 
participating  in  village  life.  Nanye’hi’s 
life  changed  dramatically  when  she 
joined  Kingfisher  in  a  war  party  to 
fight  the  Creek  Indians  in  Georgia. 
She  was  probably  along  to  help 
prepare  food  for  the  warriors,  but 
when  the  battle  began,  Kingfisher 
was  killed.  Nanye'hi  seized  his  gun 
and  helped  defeat  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  Cherokee  recognized  Nanye’hi 
for  her  bravery  in  battle  and  called 
her  War  Woman.  This  title  meant 
that  she  could  speak  in  council 
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meetings  and  had  the  power  to 
decide  the  fate  of  prisoners. 

When  Nanye’hi  later  married  a 
trader  named  Bryant  Ward,  she 
became  known  as  Nancy  Ward. 
They  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth. 
Their  marriage  lasted  for  only  a  few 
years  because  he  joined  his  family 
again.  But  Nanye’hi  was  later  an 


honored  visitor  in  his  home. 

Learning  so  much  about  the 
European  settlers  must  have  helped 
her  to  understand  and  accept  them. 
On  several  occasions  she  warned 
settlements  about  Indian  attacks. 

She  once  saved  a  white  woman  from 
being  burned  alive  by  Indian  warriors 
who  were  angry  that  European 


settlers  had  broken  treaties  and  taken 
Indian  land.  In  return  for  Nanye’hi’s 
help,  the  settlers  treated  her  as  their 
special  friend. 

Because  of  the  settlers'  success 
in  claiming  land  as  their  own  and 
because  of  the  weapons  they  had 
available  to  defend  it,  Nanye’hi  must 
have  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
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One  thousand  Cherokee  gathered  in  Hopewell.  South  Carolina,  to  watch  as  their  chiefs  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  United  States  commissioners  in 
1 785.  Nancy  Ward  was  among  the  Cherokee  who  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Hopewell.  At  the  close  of  the  signing  ceremony,  she  spoke 
these  words  to  the  assembly. 

“I  have  a  pipe  and  a  little  tobacco  to  give  to  the 
commissioners  to  smoke  in  friendship. . . .  You  having 
determined  on  peace  is  most  pleasing  to  me,  for  I  have 
seen  much  trouble  during  the  late  war.  I  am  old,  but  I 
hope  yet  to  bear  children,  who  will  grow  up  and  people 
our  Nation,  as  we  are  now  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
Congress  and  shall  have  no  more  disturbance.  I  speak 
for  the  young  warriors  I  have  raised  in  my  town,  as  well 
as  for  myself.  They  rejoice  that  we  have  peace,  and  we 
hope  the  chain  of  friendship  will  never  more  be  broken.  ” 


preserve  any  of  the  Indians’  way  of 
life  was  to  make  peace  with  the 
settlers.  At  the  same  time,  she  did 
not  want  the  Cherokee  to  give  up  any 
more  of  their  land.  She  asked  that 
the  Cherokee  and  the  settlers 
establish  “a  chain  of  friendship.” 

Nanye'hi,  called  Beloved  Woman 
by  the  Cherokee  in  her  later  years, 
died  in  1822.  In  the  next  decade 
most  of  the  Cherokee  were  forced  to 
leave  North  Carolina  on  the  Trail  of 
Tears  to  move  to  government  lands 
in  the  West.  Some  were  allowed  to 


remain  in  the  western  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  where  their 
descendants  live  today  as  members 
of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  If  Nanye’hi  were  alive 
today,  she  might  help  create  a  chain 
of  friendship  among  many  different 
groups.  Nanye’hi  would  have 
understood  what  people  today  call 
cultural  diversity. 

After  Nanye’hi  there  were  no  more 
famous  war  women  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  When  the  constitution  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  was  drafted  some 


five  years  after  Nanye’hi’s  death, 
the  delegates  to  the  convention 

decided  that  only  men  would  have 
seats  on  the  general  council  and 
would  vote.  The  balance  that  had 
existed  between  Cherokee  men  and 
women  had  been  replaced  by  the 
European  system  of  male  authority. 
But  today  in  North  Carolina  whenever 
a  woman  is  in  charge  of  a  house, 
owns  property,  or  speaks  in  a  town 
meeting,  she  exercises  freedom 
and  responsibility  as  Nanye'hi  did. 

□ 


Definitions 

Authority  is  the  power  to  make  and  enforce  decisions 
on  behalf  of  a  group. 

Treaties  are  written  agreements  signed  by  leaders  of 
nations. 

The  Trail  of  Tears  is  the  route  of  a  forced  march  from 
western  North  Carolina  to  Oklahoma  on  which  many 
Cherokee  died.  The  United  States  Army  forced  the 


Cherokee  off  their  land  in  North  Carolina  under  orders 
from  President  Andrew  Jackson  (1829-1837). 

Delegates  are  people  selected  to  represent  a  group  to 
which  they  belong,  such  as  a  nation  or  a  political  party. 
A  convention  is  a  gathering  of  people  for  a  common 
purpose  like  setting  policies  or  selecting  political 
candidates  to  run  for  office. 
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T/zv  Sauratozun  ivoman 


By  Laura  Baum 


How  would  you  show 

someone  what  a  person  from 
the  1600s  looked  like? 

Would  you  read  books  and  look  at 
drawings  of  people  of  the  time? 
Would  you  study  objects  that  the 
person  used?  Would  you  ask  other 
people  to  help  you  with  the 
research?  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  staff  did  all  of 
these  things  when  it  decided  to 
re-create  what  a  particular  Native 
American  woman  looked  like. 

The  story  begins  in  1972  when 
the  grave  of  a  Native  American 
woman  was  discovered  in  Stokes 
County  along  the  Dan  River  by 
anthropologists  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  This  discovery  began 
an  eleven-year  study  of  the  Upper 
Sauratown  site,  believed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Saura  Indian 
tribe.  The  Saura  were  Native 
Americans  who  lived  along  rivers  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  the 
1600s  and  1700s.  They  were  a 
small  tribe,  and  their  members  were 
scattered  by  European  settlement. 
No  direct  descendants  of  them  are 
known  to  be  alive  today. 

In  1990  Dr.  Bill  Oliver,  an 
archaeologist  for  the  Office  of 
State  Archaeology,  and  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  staff 
members  decided  to  re-create  the 
woman’s  appearance  and  clothing. 


Anthropologists  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  discovered  two  men  looting 
the  grave  of  a  Native  American  woman  in  1 972.  They  scared  the  looters  away  and  excavated  the 
skeleton  for  later  study.  By  studying  the  skeleton.  Dr.  David  Weaver  of  Wake  Forest  University 
determined  that  the  woman  had  been  about  five  feet  two  inches  tall.  Brickside  Studios  of  New 
York  used  Weaver's  measurements  to  make  a  life  cast  of  the  woman's  body. 
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North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  designer  Carey  Crane  made  a  cast,  or  copy,  of  the  skull 
(Above).  This  copy  was  sent  to  Carol  Fantelli  of  Raleigh,  who  used  it  to  build  a  model  of  the 
woman 's  head  and  face.  Fantelli.  a  forensic  reconstruction  artist,  placed  tissue  depth  markers  on 
the  skull  cast  (Left).  These  markers  show  the  average  depth  of  skin  and  muscle  for  the  face. 
Fantelli  used  clay  to  connect  these  markers  and  to  cover  the  skull  cast. 


They  did  this  to  learn  more  about  the 
woman  and  her  people. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs, 
specialists  studied  the  skeleton, 
artifacts  found  in  the  grave,  and  books 
and  drawings  of  Native  Americans 
from  that  time.  To  find  out  what  the 
woman  may  have  looked  like  in  life,  the 
researchers  called  on  a  forensic 
reconstruction  artist.  Using  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  skull,  she  made  a  replica  of 


the  woman’s  face.  Layer  by  layer,  she 
added  modeling  clay  to  represent  the 
soft  tissues — muscle,  cartilage,  and 
skin.  Artists  built  a  statue  of  the 
woman  based  on  two  live  models, 
including  Darlene  Jacobs,  a  Native 
American  from  the  Commission  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Researchers  developed  design 
ideas  about  the  placement  of  the  glass 
beads,  brass  bells,  shells,  and  brass 
triangles  on  the  woman’s  clothing. 


Zlnmarl^ed  Oduman  BuriaCs  and Sfefetaf  Remains 


Discoveries  like  the  grave  of 
the  Sauratown  woman  in 
Stokes  County  are  rare  in  North 
Carolina.  But  people  find  such 
unmarked  burials  from  time  to 
time.  When  they  do,  it  is 
important  that  they  follow  certain 
laws  so  that  the  bones  and  any 
artifacts  unearthed  can  be 
protected. 

•  What  if  I  find  bones  or 
artifacts  I  think  may  be  from  a 
burial  site? 

Finding  arrowheads,  pieces  of 
pottery,  or  what  you  think  may  be 
human  bones  may  make  you  feel 
like  Indiana  Jones.  So  start  your 


own  adventure  by  notifying  your 
county  sheriff  or  medical  examiner 
within  forty-eight  hours  if  you  find 
any  archaeological  remains  or  see 
bones  jutting  from  an  eroding  bank 
or  from  a  place  you  suspect  people 
might  have  lived.  You  may  also 
contact  the  chief  archaeologist  with 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources  in  Raleigh,  who 
will  help  answer  any  questions. 
Failure  to  report  such  a  finding  is 
against  the  law,  according  to  the 
North  Carolina  Unmarked  Human 
Burial  and  Human  Skeletal  Remains 
Protection  Act.  Do  not  take  anything 
from  the  site.  Your  discovery  may 
not  be  what  you  think  it  is. 


Removing,  exhibiting,  or  selling 
unearthed  human  skeletal 
remains  is  against  the  law,  too. 

•  What  happens  after  I  report 
the  burial? 

First,  any  activities  such  as 
farming  or  construction  that  could 
harm  the  remains  must  be 
stopped  near  the  find.  Second, 
the  sheriff  or  county  medical 
examiner  will  decide  if  he  or  she 
should  investigate  the  site  or  pass 
the  legal  authority  to  the  state 
archaeologist  in  Raleigh.  Once  a 
burial  is  reported  to  state 
archaeologists,  they  have  forty- 
eight  hours  to  arrange,  with  the 
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Fantelli  says  she  used  both  math  and  intuition 
to  design  the  nose.  lips,  and  ears.  Here  she 
adds  an  artificial  eye,  made  of  acrylic,  to  the 
skull  cast  (Top  left).  To  complete  her  work, 
she  adds  an  ear  (Bottom  left). 

They  believed  the  costume  was 
made  of  supple  deerskin  decorated 
with  complex  beadwork  patterns  and 
hundreds  of  shiny  brass  ornaments. 
An  illustrator  prepared  drawings 
based  on  the  researchers’  design 
decisions.  These  drawings  were 
sent  to  other  artists  who  made  a 
deerskin  dress,  hood,  moccasins, 
and  jewelry  for  the  statue.  The 
finished  statue  and  the  clothing  of 
the  Saura  woman  will  be  on  display 
in  the  “North  Carolina  Women 
Making  History”  exhibition. 

What  did  the  team  learn  about  the 
woman  and  her  people?  According 
to  Oliver  and  Dr.  Vicki  Berger,  the 
museum’s  curator  of  costumes  and 
textiles,  the  woman’s  elaborate 
clothing  indicated  that  she  was  an 
important  person  in  her  tribe.  That 
the  Saura  buried  many  things, 
including  glass  beads,  brass 
ornaments,  and  scissors,  in  the  grave 
showed  their  high  regard  for  her. 
These  items  were  valuable  because 
the  Saura  could  only  obtain  them 
through  trading. 


landowner,  how  the  remains  will 
be  protected  or  removed.  After 
this  forty-eight-hour  period,  the 
chief  archaeologist  has  no 
authority  to  stop  an  activity  at  the 
site,  such  as  farming.  But  when 
the  burial  is  identified  as  a  human 
burial,  it  is  against  state  law  to 
disturb  or  destroy  it. 

•  If  archaeologists  find  the 
remains  are  Native  American, 
will  the  tribe  or  Native 
American  community  be 
notified? 

Yes.  State  law  requires  that 
authorities  notify  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  of  Indian 


Affairs,  which  oversees  Native 
American  issues  in  North  Carolina. 
The  commission  tries  to  determine 
who  was  buried  at  the  site  and  if  any 
family  members,  tribal  members,  or 
related  Indian  communities  survive. 

If  a  relationship  is  identified, 
commission  representatives  help  the 
family  or  group  determine  how  best 
to  preserve  the  remains.  If  the 
skeletal  remains  found  are  not 
Native  American,  state  law  requires 
that  an  attempt  be  made  to  identify 
the  deceased  and  to  contact 
relatives. 

•  Why  is  it  important  to  report 
any  human  bones  I  find? 


One  reason  is  respect.  The 
remains  may  have  belonged  to  a 
mother,  a  slave,  or  a  Native 
American  from  long  ago  like  the 
Sauratown  woman,  and  they 
deserve  dignified  treatment. 

Another  reason  is  that  scientists  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  skeletal 
remains.  Bones  hold  secrets  from 
the  past  such  as  information  about 
diet,  health,  and  stature,  and 
research  can  help  reveal  them. 
Uncovering  those  secrets  is  just  the 
kind  of  adventure  Indiana  Jones 
might  like,  and  you  will,  too,  if  you 
follow  the  proper  procedures. 

— Adapted  from  "Archaeology  in  North  Carolina:  Recent 
Legislation.” 
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By  reading  about  Native  Americans  and 
looking  at  drawings  of  Native  Americans  in  the 
1600s,  such  as  this  painting  by  John  White 
(Above),  Dr.  Bill  Oliver  and  Dr.  Vicki  Berger 
made  some  decisions  about  the  woman's 
clothing  and  appearance. 


Oliver  and  Berger  studied  the  glass  beads,  brass  bells,  and  brass  triangles  that  were  found  with 
the  skeleton.  By  studying  the  positions  of  these  items  (Above)  and  of  beadwork  that  was  found  in 
another  Sauratown  burial,  they  developed  ideas  about  how  these  decorations  were  arranged  on 
the  Sauratown  woman ’s  clothing. 
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Lynne  Srba,  a  Raleigh  artist,  drew  pictures  of  clothing  decorated  with 
beads,  bells,  and  triangles  like  the  ones  the  Sauratown  woman  might 
have  worn  (Previous  page,  bottom  right  and  this  page,  all  photographs). 
These  pictures  were  sent  to  Joe  Brandi  and  Bob  Gutierrez  of  Absaroka 
Native  American  Recreations  in  Wyoming.  The  men  used  the  drawings 
and  other  information  to  create  a  deerskin  dress,  hood,  shoes,  and  shell 
jewelry  for  the  figure.  Srba 's  drawings  were  also  sent  to  Alvaro  and 
Caroline  Coronado,  metal  crafters  in  Wilson.  They  used  Srba's  drawings 
of  jewelry  to  make  a  brass  gorget  that  is  attached  to  a  shell  necklace. 

The  Coronados  volunteered  to  make  dozens  of  bells  to  decorate  the 
shoulders  and  arms  of  the  deerskin  dress,  and  they  donated  their  work 
to  the  museum. 
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Coronado,  Brandi.  Berger,  and  Oliver  Inspect  the  deerskin  hood  as  they  prepare  the  statue  for  the  " North  Carolina  Women  Making  History"  exhibition. 


Oliver  and  Berger  also  believe  that 
the  dress  was  a  ceremonial  costume. 
They  think  that  this  Saura  woman 
played  an  important  role  in  rituals  like 
the  Green  Corn  ceremony,  in  which 
the  tribe  offered  thanks  for  its  harvest 
of  corn.  For  this  reason,  the 
Sauratown  woman  statue  will  be 
holding  a  basket  of  green  corn. 

Through  the  reconstruction  of  the 


dress,  they  learned  about  the  tribe's 
artistic  talents.  They  learned  how  the 
Saura  used  traditional  items,  like 
shells,  to  decorate  ceremonial 
clothing.  They  also  learned  how 
lifestyles  and  clothing  designs 
changed  when  the  Saura  obtained 
new  materials,  like  glass  beads  and 
brass  bells,  through  trade  with 
European  explorers. 


Because  so  many  Native  Americans 
died  soon  after  the  Europeans  arrived, 
much  of  their  culture  was  destroyed. 
Fragile  possessions,  such  as  clothing 
and  baskets,  did  not  survive.  By 
reconstructing  the  Sauratown  woman, 
the  museum  is  giving  back  a  small  part 
of  the  Native  American  heritage  that 
would  have  otherwise  remained  lost. 

m 


Definitions 


Anthropologists  study  human  civilizations  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present. 

Archaeology  is  the  scientific  study  of  how  people  lived 
long  ago.  An  archaeologist  studies  buildings,  tools, 
weapons,  clothing,  and  other  man-made  things  to  learn 
about  the  people  who  lived  in  the  past. 


Forensic  activities  use  scientific  technology  to  help 
solve  legal  problems.  Someone  who  practices 
forensic  reconstruction  might  help  police  officers 
create  a  model  of  a  real  person  from  the  person's 
skeleton. 

Skeletal  remains  are  the  bones  and  bone  pieces  that 
are  found  in  graves. 
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Women  and  the  Cazv 


North  Carolina  women  have 
achieved  many  great  things. 
But  we  cannot  really 
understand  their  lives  unless  we 
also  understand  the  obstacles 
they  overcame. 

The  hardest  obstacles  to  overcome 
are  the  ones  built  into  the  law. 
Suppose,  for  example,  the  law  said 
that  the  only  thing  anybody  could  own 
was  a  bicycle.  This  would  have  the 
good  effect  of  cutting  down  on 
pollution.  It  would  have  the  bad 
effect  of  limiting  everybody’s  freedom 
to  travel.  If  you  wanted  to  go  to 
England,  you  could  not  go  there.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  in  the  way,  and 
nobody  can  cross  the  ocean  on  a 
bicycle.  The  law  that  told  you  what 
vehicle  you  could  own  did  not  say 
you  could  not  go  to  England.  That 
was  the  effect  of  the  law. 

Since  most  women  marry,  the  legal 
limits  on  married  women  also  affect 
single  women.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  our  bicycle  law  said 
only  married  women  were  limited  to 
bicycles.  Everyone  else  could  own  a 
car.  Most  parents  would  teach  their 
daughters  to  ride  bicycles.  They 
would  teach  sons  how  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  and  maintain  a  car, 
but  this  kind  of  education  would  be 
considered  a  waste  for  girls.  People 
would  hire  boys  for  jobs  that  required 
driving.  Girls  would  work  only  at  jobs 
they  could  do  using  a  bicycle. 

Today,  our  laws  allow  every  adult, 
male  or  female,  married  or  single,  the 
right  to  own  property  and  decide  what 
to  do  with  it.  Whatever  a  woman 
owns  before  her  marriage  remains 
her  own.  Whatever  she  earns,  buys, 
or  inherits  during  the  marriage 
remains  her  own.  But  the  law  was 
not  always  this  way. 


By  Heien  F.  M.  Leary 


Between  1 663  and  1 868  the  law 
considered  a  husband  and  wife  to  be 
one  person,  and  that  person  was  the 
husband.  This  is  why  a  wife,  even 
today,  often  takes  her  husband’s 
name.  But  the  law  went  far  beyond  a 
simple  name  change.  Unless  the 
couple  agreed  otherwise,  the  law  gave 
most  of  a  woman's  belongings  and  all 
of  her  property  rights  to  her  husband 
as  soon  as  they  were  married. 

He  could  sell  the  property  and  keep 
the  money.  If  anybody  owed  her 
money  before  she  married,  her 
husband  could  collect  and  keep  it. 
Whatever  she  earned  and  inherited 
during  the  marriage,  except  land,  also 
belonged  to  him.  If  her  father  willed 
her  a  bed,  a  spinning  wheel,  or  even 
the  family  Bible,  it  became  her 
husband’s,  too.  People  to  whom  her 
husband  owed  money  could  take  her 
things  and  sell  them  for  what  he  owed. 

If  a  woman  owned  a  farm  or 
house  when  she  married,  or  if  she 
inherited  one  later,  the  law  gave  her 
husband  control  of  it.  He  could  rent 
it  out.  He  could  build  a  house  on  the 
land  or  burn  down  the  house  that 
was  there.  But  he  could  not  sell  it 
without  her  permission.  Nor  could 
she  sell  it,  unless  her  husband 
agreed  to  the  sale.  As  soon  as  it 
was  announced  in  the  community 
that  a  woman  was  about  to  marry, 
she  could  not  sell  her  real  estate  or 
valuable  personal  property  without 
her  future  husband’s  permission.  If 
she  did,  he  could  sue  the  buyer  and 
get  it  back. 

In  exchange  for  all  her  personal 
property  and  control  of  her  real 
estate,  a  married  woman  received 
the  right  to  be  taken  care  of  by  her 
husband.  She  had  a  right  to  food 
and  clothing  consistent  with  her 


husband’s  prosperity.  If  he  was 
wealthy,  he  could  not  keep  her  in 
rags.  But  if  she  bought  an 
expensive  dress  and  her  husband 
refused  to  pay  for  it,  the  court  might 
decide  that  it  was  not  a  necessary 
thing  for  her  to  have.  If  that 
happened,  the  person  who  sold  her 
the  dress  could  not  collect  the  price 
of  it  from  anybody.  Since  merchants 
knew  this,  they  usually  refused  to 
sell  anything  to  a  married  woman 
without  her  husband’s  permission. 

A  wife  also  had  the  right  to  a 
decent  place  to  live.  But  she  was 
required  by  law  to  live  in  the  home 
her  husband  provided.  If  she  left  it 
without  his  permission,  he  could 
have  the  sheriff  bring  her  back  and 
file  a  kidnapping  charge  against 
those  with  whom  she  had  stayed, 
even  her  father. 

Some  of  a  married  woman’s  rights 
did  not  take  effect  until  after  her 
husband's  death.  The  things  she 
had  brought  into  the  marriage  were 
not  returned,  but  she  did  have  a 
right  to  a  third  of  the  couple's 
combined  belongings.  A  husband’s 
will  could  specify  different  divisions 
of  property,  but  these  provisions 
were  open  to  challenge  in  court.  In 
1784  the  law  was  changed  to  allow 
the  widow  the  same  amount  as  each 
of  her  husband's  children.  If  there 
were  six  children,  for  example,  the 
widow  and  each  child  received  one- 
seventh  of  the  estate.  If  there  were 
no  children,  the  wife  received  half 
and  her  husband’s  brothers  and 
sisters  inherited  the  rest.  After  1784 
the  court  also  gave  the  widow  and 
any  children  still  at  home  enough 
supplies  for  a  year.  During  that  time 
she  was  to  find  another  husband  or 
to  learn  how  to  support  her  family. 
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The  widow’s  most  important  right 
was  to  keep  possession  of  a  third  of 
her  deceased  husband’s  land, 
including  his  dwelling  house.  This 
right  was  called  her  “dower  right”  and 
her  third  of  the  land  was  the  “dower 


portion.”  She  could  not  sell  this  third, 
but  she  could  live  on  it  the  rest  of  her 
life  and  use  income  from  it  to  support 
herself.  During  the  marriage,  her 
husband  could  not  sell  any  land  at  all, 
even  his  own,  unless  she  formally 


released  her  dower  right. 

The  laws  that  limited  a  married 
woman  also  protected  her  in  many 
ways.  Women  were  rarely  robbed 
because  they  rarely  had  any  money. 
Rape  was  even  rarer  because  it  was 
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This  inventory  of  Thomas  E.  Forrest's  estate  shows  that  he  had  $1,231.85  in  money  and  property, 
kitchen  furniture"  valued  at  $48.50.  What  else  did  he  have  in  his  estate  when  he  died  in  1888? 


punishable  by  death.  Even  damaging 
a  woman’s  “good  name”  was  a 
felony.  A  married  woman  could  not 
be  tried  for  any  crimes  except  murder 
and  treason  because  she  was  under 
her  husband’s  control.  Since  he  was 
responsible  for  her  behavior,  the  law 
gave  him  freedom  to  punish  his  wife  if 
she  provoked  him.  In  1 874  the  state 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  no  court 
should  interfere  with  a  man’s  right  to 
discipline  his  wife  or  children. 


The  law  assumed  that  husbands 
loved  their  wives  and  would  be  kind  to 
them.  Most  men  lived  up  to  these 
expectations,  but  some  did  not.  Most 
women  were  content  with  these  limits 
since  they  knew  no  other  way. 

Change  was  very  slow  in  North 
Carolina.  Nevertheless,  the  laws  did 
change  over  time.  In  1848  the  income 
from  property  set  aside  for  a  married 
woman  had  to  be  earmarked  for  her 
sole  use  and  benefit.  In  1868  the  state 


His  widow  was  allowed  to  keep  "household  and 

constitution  recognized  wives  as 
individuals  who  were  separate  from 
their  husbands  and  entitled  to  own 
their  own  property.  Starting  in  1960 
new  laws  began  to  allow  married 
women  the  kind  of  freedom  that  today 
we  take  for  granted.  After  three 
centuries,  the  civil  disabilities  of 
marriage  have  finally  been  removed 
and  women  can  now  make  their  own 
decisions  about  their  lives  and 
property. 


Definitions 

Obstacles  are  things  or  circumstances  that  can  make 
it  more  difficult  to  achieve  a  goal. 

Money  or  property  received  from  a  person  after  he  or 
she  dies  is  inherited.  When  a  person  has  written  a 
statement  listing  what  he  or  she  wants  family  members 
to  inherit,  he  or  she  has  willed,  or  given,  the  property 
to  family  members. 

Land  and  buildings  are  called  real  estate.  The  money 


and  property  a  person  leaves  behind  when  he  or  she 
dies  is  called  his  or  her  estate. 

A  felony  is  a  serious  crime,  often  punishable  by  long 
prison  sentences  or  death. 

A  person  is  entitled  to  those  things  the  law  says  he  or 
she  can  have. 

Unfair  limits  placed  on  someone  by  society  are  civil 

disabilities. 
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‘The  zv  omen  of  Somerset  ‘Place 


By  John  Sykes 


omerset  Place,  located  in 
Washington  County,  was  one 
of  North  Carolina’s  largest 
plantations.  Bordering  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Phelps,  Somerset 
had  more  than  2,000  acres  of 
farmland  and  another  125,000  acres 
of  cypress  and  white  cedar  forests. 
Mary  Riggs  (1808-1872)  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  became  the  matriarch 


of  Somerset  when  she  married 
Josiah  Collins  III  (1808-1863)  in 
1829.  She  had  gone  to  the  same 
school  in  New  York  City  that  Josiah’s 
five  sisters  had  attended.  After  the 
wedding  the  young  couple  made 
Somerset  their  home.  Josiah  had 
inherited  the  plantation  from  his 
grandfather,  the  first  Josiah  Collins 
of  Edenton.  Somerset  was  also  the 


Mary  Riggs  became  the  mistress  of  Somerset 
Place  when  she  married  Josiah  Collins  in 
1829.  This  photograph  of  her  was  taken  in 
1859.  just  a  few  months  before  she  was 
paralyzed  by  a  stroke  in  1860. 

home  of  more  than  300  slaves,  most 
of  whom  were  women. 

Life  at  Somerset  Place  revolved 
around  farming.  Josiah  and  the 
overseers  kept  good  records  each 
year  to  prepare  for  the  next  year’s 
planting  season.  Most  of  Somerset’s 
slaves  were  field  hands  who  labored 
five  days  a  week  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  and  until  noon  on  Saturdays. 
Each  morning  the  overseer  had  the 
horn  sounded  to  begin  the  work  day. 
The  field  hands  were  divided  into 
gangs  assigned  to  different  tasks 
and  different  fields. 

Sixty  percent  of  Somerset’s  field 
hands  were  women  and  they 
labored  in  the  fields  alongside  the 
men.  In  the  winter  months,  women 
and  the  older  children  cleaned  out 
the  ditches,  cleared  the  fields  of 
weeds,  cleaned  the  roads,  repaired 
and  built  fences,  chopped  wood  for 
the  wood  house,  and  burned  wood 
to  make  charcoal.  In  the  spring, 
men,  women,  and  children  prepared 
the  fields  for  planting.  Children 
planted  the  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
flax.  During  the  herring  season, 
they  were  sent  to  dip  herring  out  of 
the  canal.  There  were  two  harvest 
holidays,  one  in  June  after  the 
wheat  harvest  and  another  in 
October.  The  slaves  also  had  a 
five-day  holiday  at  Christmas. 

Those  who  had  family  members  in 
Edenton  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
visit  them  then. 

Women  who  were  too  old  for  field 
work  were  given  jobs  closer  to  the 
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Big  House  like  weeding  the 
gardens,  milking  the  plantation's 
fifty-two  cows,  watching  over  the 
herd  of  225  sheep,  tending  the 
chicken  yard  and  pigpens,  or  caring 
for  the  little  children  whose  mothers 
worked  in  the  fields.  One  of  those 
who  worked  with  the  older  women 
was  Rebecca  “Becky”  Drew 
(1825-1901).  Becky  had  been  born 
in  Edenton  at  another  Collins 
plantation  and  had  been  sent  at  age 
fifteen  to  work  in  the  fields  at 
Somerset  Place.  Homesick  for  her 
mother  and  family,  Becky  was 
caught  trying  to  run  away  and  was 
put  in  the  stocks  overnight. 
Unfortunately,  the  night  turned  cold, 
her  feet  became  frozen,  and  she 
lost  circulation  in  both  legs.  Her  feet 
had  to  be  amputated.  Despite  her 


handicap,  Becky  could  still  walk  and 
was  able  to  do  small  jobs. 

Charlotte  Cabarrus,  the  Collins’s 
family  housekeeper,  was  born  in 
Edenton  about  1800.  She  and  her 
family  had  been  freed  by  their  owner, 
Auguste  Cabarrus.  Because  she 
was  free,  Charlotte  was  the  only 
black  on  the  plantation  to  be  paid  for 
her  work.  She  was  hired  when 
Josiah  and  Mary  first  came  to 
Somerset  Place.  When  the  Collins 
boys  were  small,  she  was  their 
nurse.  The  boys  were  very  fond  of 
Charlotte  and  called  her  “Shish.” 
Because  Mary  Riggs  Collins  was  not 
born  in  the  South,  she  was  not  fully 
prepared  to  run  a  large  plantation 
household,  unlike  most  wealthy 
southern  women.  Charlotte  was  her 
helpful  second-in-command.  It  is 


The  Collins  family's  home  at  Somerset  was 
called  the  “Big  House"  by  the  slaves. 


likely  that  she  guided  her  mistress  in 
the  effective  management  of  the 
household.  Charlotte  also  helped 
those  slaves  who  were  sick. 

Mary  loved  to  entertain  and 
frequently  had  members  of  her  family 
come  from  New  Jersey  for  long  visits. 
One  of  her  greatest  pleasures  was 
the  flower  garden  that  she  developed 
near  the  Big  House  alongside  the 
canal.  An  experimenter  with  flowers, 
Mary  had  a  greenhouse  near  the 
kitchen.  There,  she  could  plant  new 
varieties  of  flowers  for  her  garden. 
When  her  neighbor,  Caroline 
Pettigrew,  asked  for  some  ivy,  Mary 
shocked  Caroline  by  bringing  the  ivy 
cuttings  and  planting  them  herself. 
Caroline  thought  Mary  would  have 
sent  one  of  the  three  slaves  who 
helped  her  in  the  garden. 
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This  is  what  Somerset  Place  might  have  looked  like  in  the  mid-1800s.  Archaeologists  will  begin  digging  this  summer  to  help  determine  the 
exact  location  and  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  slave  community. 


The  plantation  mistress  controlled  access  to 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  on  the  plantation. 
Mary  Higgs  Collins  may  have  used  a  key 
basket  like  this  one  to  carry  oversized  keys, 
which  locked  household  storage  areas. 
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Artifacts  like  the  ones  you  see  here  are 
included  in  the  " North  Carolina  Women  Making 
History"  exhibition  to  help  tell  the  story  of  slave 
women's  lives.  Slave  women  often  made 
clothing  for  the  children  of  their  masters.  This 
shirt  (Above,  left)  and  suit  (Below,  left)  were 
sewn  by  slave  women  at  Lee  Plantation  in 
Johnston  County  for  James  Madison  Lee 
(1863-1866).  Somerset  slave  women  may 
have  made  similar  outfits  for  the  Collins  boys. 
The  rice  mortar  (Above),  made  from  a  cypress 
log.  was  used  with  a  club-like  tool  called  a 
pestle  to  remove  the  husks  from  the  rice.  This 
one  was  in  use  in  Camden  County  around 
1855.  Field  hands  at  Somerset  may  have  used 
similar  items,  since  rice  was  grown  on  the 
plantation  in  the  1 800s. 
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Sarah  “Sally”  Rebecca  Jones  married  Josiah  Collins  IV.  When  Mary  suffered  a  stroke  in  1860, 
Sally  suddenly  found  herself  in  charge  of  the  large  household  at  Somerset.  Sally's  mother,  also 
the  mistress  of  a  large  plantation,  had  prepared  her  daughter  well  for  this  role. 


In  June  1860  Mary  had  a  severe 
stroke  that  left  her  partially  paralyzed 
and  unable  to  write  or  speak.  Her 
new  daughter-in-law,  Sarah  “Sally” 
Rebecca  Jones  Collins,  suddenly 
found  herself  in  charge  of  the  large 
household  at  Somerset  Place.  Sally 
was  twenty-seven  years  old  and  had 
recently  married  the  Collinses’  oldest 
son,  Joe  (Josiah  IV).  Born  in 
Hillsborough,  Sally  was  sent  to 
school  in  the  North  but  had  been 
taught  how  to  manage  a  plantation 
household  by  her  mother,  also  the 
mistress  of  a  large  plantation.  In 
December  1860  Sally  had  her  first 
child,  whom  she  named  for  her 
mother-in  law. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Collins 
family  left  Somerset  Place  in  care  of 
the  overseer.  Many  of  the  slaves 
were  transported  up-country  to  a 
plantation  in  Franklin  County  called 
Hurry  Scurry.  The  Collinses  hoped 
to  keep  the  slaves  away  from  the 
Union  forces  that  took  over  most  of 
eastern  North  Carolina. 

Josiah  Collins  III  died  in  1863. 

Mary  Collins  and  her  sons  returned 
to  Somerset  Place  after  the  war.  The 
plantation  was  never  as  profitable 
as  before  the  war,  and  they  gave  up 
farming  there.  Most  of  the  freed 
slaves  moved  away  from  the 
plantation  in  search  of  employment. 
For  many  years,  Somerset  Place  was 
farmed  by  others.  In  the  1950s  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  took  over 
most  of  the  plantation  property.  The 
Big  House  and  outbuildings  were 
restored  and  are  now  open  as  a  state 
historic  site.  m 


Definitions 


Plantations  are  large  farms  worked  by  slaves  or  hired 
laborers  who  live  on  the  site. 

The  female  head  of  a  family  or  a  household  is  its 

matriarch. 

People  guilty  of  minor  offenses  were  often  punished  by 
being  locked  in  wooden  stocks  in  a  public  area  where 
passersby  could  ridicule  them.  Stocks  were  usually 


made  of  two  heavy  pieces  of  wood  with  spaces  for  the 
arms  or  legs.  The  prisoner  was  secured  in  place  when 
the  two  halves  were  locked  together. 

When  an  arm,  leg,  hand,  foot,  finger,  or  toe  is  removed 
by  a  doctor,  it  is  said  to  have  been  amputated. 

A  business  is  profitable  when  it  brings  in  more  money 
than  is  required  to  cover  the  operating  expenses. 
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7  tqiozv  how  to  worf:  stories  of  farm  women  in 
Stores  and  Surry  Counties 


By  Anne  Radford  Phillips 


The  lives  of  rural  women 
in  North  Carolina  have 
changed  greatly  in  the 
past  hundred  years.  People 
who  did  not  live  in  those  times 


may  never  fully  understand  what  it 
was  like.  The  following  are  oral 
histories  of  women  born  in  the  late 
1890s  and  early  1900s.  They  all 
grew  up  on  farms  and  know  the 
meaning  of  hard  work  in  a  way  that 
North  Carolinians  born  in  more 
recent  times  can  probably  only 


imagine.  They  may  not  have  had  the 
luxuries  and  modern  conveniences  that 
so  many  of  us  take  for  granted,  but 
they  look  back  on  their  lives  with 
happiness  and  share  their  memories. 

Glida  Knight  Spainhour 

Glida  Spainhour  and  her  husband, 
Will,  live  just  east  of  King  in  Stokes 
County.  She  is  ninety-five  years  old, 
and  her  husband  is  105.  Until 
recently,  they  worked  together  in  their 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  They 
both  cooked  and  did  housework. 

Glida  began  working  at  a  very 
young  age.  “When  I  was  ten  years 
old  I  would  go  out  and  stay  with 
people  and  cook  for  them.  I  done  the 
cooking  for  all  the  hands  and  milked 
two  cows  and  fed  the  hogs,  and  I  got 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week.  I  know 
how  to  work,"  she  said. 

She  worked  for  Jim  Kreeger, 
a  landowner  in  King,  and  made 
enough  money  to  buy  her  black- 
buttoned  wedding  shoes.  She  made 
her  wedding  dress  from  blue  wool. 
“We  got  married  on  Wednesday  and 
the  next  day  Will  finished  sowing 
wheat.  We  moved  into  a  log  house — 
great  big  logs.  The  floors  were  pretty 
pine;  there  wasn’t  such  a  thing  as 
paint  then.” 


Their  house  had  no  luxuries,  only 
the  bare  necessities.  “I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  how  we  done  and 
what  we  had.  We  had  one  bed  and 
three  chairs.  Grandpa  Spainhour 
made  us  a  box  up  on  the  wall  for  our 
cupboard,  and  Grandpa  and  Will 
made  the  table.  [The  woodstove]  had 
one  leg  broken  off.  We  had  it 
propped  up.  We  used  it  about  four 
years  because  we  had  to  have 
farming  tools  and  other  things.  What 


you  needed  came  first,  it  wasn’t  what 
you  wanted.” 

Glida  looks  back  on  her  seventy- 
nine  years  of  marriage  with 
satisfaction.  “I’ve  got  a  good  man. 
He’s  done  just  as  much  in  raising  this 
family  as  I.  I  think  he’s  pinned  on 
more  diapers  than  I  have.”  What  her 
husband  did  to  help  with  the  children 
was  unusual  for  a  man  born  in  1888. 
“Well,  there  wasn’t  many  men  done 
it,”  she  said. 


Lurenda  Moore  Berry,  shown  with  her  granddaughter,  was  born  in  the 
Chestnut  Ridge  area  of  Surry  County  in  1918.  She  remembers  working 
on  her  parents'  farm  as  a  child:  “My  daddy  had  little  hoes  with  short 
handles  and  had  us  smaller  children  on  the  row  in  front  of  the  larger  ones. 
We  would  be  chopping  the  grass,  and  they'd  come  along  and  pull  the  dirt 
up  to  the  plant.  We  started  out  young,  about  six  or  seven  years  old. " 
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Life  for  farm  women  in  North  Carolina  was  filled 
with  long  hours  of  hard  work  in  the  fields  as 
well  as  in  the  home. 


Ida  Cundiff 


Ida  Mae  Cundiff 

Baking  sweet  potatoes  in  her  Mount 
Airy  home,  Ida  Cundiff  tells  about 
her  childhood,  almost  a  hundred 
years  ago,  growing  up  on  the  Milton 
Cundiff  place  near  the  Yadkin  River. 
Her  older  sister,  Julie,  was  a  cook  in 
the  Cundiff  household.  Her 
grandfather  was  a  slave. 

When  Ida  was  a  little  girl,  she 
worked  in  the  fields:  “When  I  got  big 
enough.  Yes,  that  what  I  did,  chile. 


Hoeing,  chile.  Hoeing  the  crops. 

You’d  go  down  to  the  [river]  bottom  .  .  . 
had  corn  or  tobacco  all  down  there.” 

When  the  boys  would  come  courting 
her  sisters,  she  pestered  them  to  give 
her  money  for  candy.  They  would  give 
her  a  nickel  just  to  get  rid  of  her.  Ida 
explained  the  value  of  money  spent 
almost  a  hundred  years  ago:  “A  nickel! 
Lord,  chile.  A  nickel  was  just  like  a 
dollar.  .  .  .  That  was  something!  What 
you  talking  about,  chile!” 


She  would  give  the  nickel  to  her 
father,  so  he  could  buy  candy  for  her  at 
the  nearest  town,  Siloam,  in 
southeastern  Surry  County. 

Sometimes  she  and  her  sisters  rode 
with  him  on  a  two-horse  wagon. 

“Daddy  would  hitch  up  the  wagon, 
put  us  all  in  there,  and  here  we’d  go — a 
quilt  back  there.  We  young’uns  back 
there  ....  Yeah,  them  days  were 
good  days.  I  enjoyed  it.  We  had  some 
good  days  all  right!” 
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“ Everybody  was  a 
farmer;  they  g rowed 
everything  to  eat. 
They’d  buy  a  little 
sugar  and  maybe  a 
little  coffee,  and  they 
didn ’t  buy  nothing 
else  much.  They 
growed  it — our 
wheat,  corn, 
vegetables,  beans — 
we  d  go  and  pick 
great  big  sacks 
full. ...” 

— Magdalene  Compton 


Magdalene  Compton 


Magdalene  Robertson  Tilley 
Compton 

Magdalene  Compton,  eldest  of  nine 
children,  grew  up  in  the  Snow  Hill 
community  near  Lawsonville,  north  of 
Sauratown  Mountain.  From  her 
house  it  is  about  thirteen  miles 
through  a  valley  into  Stuart,  Virginia. 
Magdalene  used  to  go  there  with  her 
father  when  she  was  young.  They 
would  travel  by  wagon  three  or  four 
times  a  year  to  the  mill  at  Stuart, 
north  across  the  North  Carolina  state 
line,  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  They  took  wheat  from  the 
family  farm  to  a  mill  in  Stuart  and  had 
it  ground  into  flour. 

“I  went  with  him  many  a  time. 

We’d  start  out  early  in  the  morning 


and  be  gone  all  day.  Get  back  by 
dark.  He  would  carry  a  whole  load  of 
wheat — what  the  mules  could  pull. 

Get  it  ground  up  enough  to  last  two  or 
three  months,”  she  said. 

Magdalene  grew  up  on  a  tobacco 
farm.  Her  family,  like  other  Stokes 
and  Surry  farm  families,  also  grew  the 
food  it  ate.  Although  men  did  the 
heavier  outdoor  work  on  the  farm — 
building  fences,  clearing  fields,  and 
plowing  with  mules — both  men  and 
women  shared  in  other  chores. 
Women  chopped  kindling  and  carried 
water  and  wood  into  the  houses. 

They  also  built  fires  to  cook  food  and 
heat  the  houses.  She  explained  that 
her  grandfather  “had  four  boys  and 
four  girls,  and  the  girls  worked  just 


like  boys  until  they  got  to  be  old 
ladies.  I’ve  seen  ’em  pitch  hay  and 
the  water  just  run  off  of  ’em.” 
Magdalene  herself  preferred  outdoor 
work  to  inside  chores.  “Give  me  the 
outside  anytime!” 

Magdalene  said  people  today  are 
much  more  wasteful  than  they  were 
when  she  was  growing  up.  “They 
didn’t  buy  new  stuff  like  they  do  now. 
If  you  wore  out  a  shirt  or  something, 
and  it  had  a  hole  or  two  in  it,  and  it 
was  ragged,  and  you  didn’t  want  to 
wear  it,  you'd  cut  the  good  parts  of  it 
out  and  make  you  a  cotton  top  or  a 
quilt  and  fix  it.  If  people  had  to  live 
like  we  lived  back  then,  they'd  go 
wild.  They  waste  more  than  we  had.” 

□ 


Definition 

People’s  stories  told  in  their  own  words  are  called  oral 
histories. 
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fMary  Odittiard Odinton  and  the  antisuffragists 


By  Elna  Green 


WE  SERVE  THAT  OUR  STATE  MAY  LIVE;  AND  LIVING,  PRESERVE  THE  UNION 

NORTH  CAROLINA  BRANCH 


OF 


%\)t  §j>outijern  Heagtip  for  tf)f  Rejection  of  tlje 
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PRESIDENT-GENERAL 
Mrh.  James  S.  Pinckard 

President  N.  C.  Branch 
Miss  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton, 
Midway  Plantation,  Raleioh 
Treasurer 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Bonner, 


HEADQUARTERS:  HOTEL  RALEIGH,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
July  /Pj  1920. 
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The  women  of  North  Carolina,  fully  alive  to 
the  danger  which  threatens  white  supremacy,  have 


m«s.  ASHBY  organized  a  branch  of  the  Southern  League  for  the 

Raleioh  Ra  Inn  h  i  n'i  i~\  F  TVin  Ruean  "A  An  Hinmr  Amon/^mant 


v.cE-pi.E8,DENisR°Jec  tion  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment. 
mbs.  georoe  lay,  you  know ,  tremendous  out  of  state  pressure  will  he 

to  hear  on  our  Legislature  at  its  special 
session,  convening  shortly. 


Beaufort  , 

Mns.  Joseph  Blount  CHESiiftb.O  1 
Raleioh 

Mrs.  Benehan  Cameron, 

Raleioh 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hilliard, 

R.  F.  D.  5,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Waddell, 

Wilmington 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Graham, 

Oxford 

Mrs.  Gf.orob  Thompson, 

Morbhead  City 
Executive  Committee 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Kitchin 
Mns.  T.  M.  Ashe 
Mns.  R.  Y.  McPherson 
Mns.  R.  S.  Busdbe 
Mrs.  John  London 
Mrs.  Murray  Allen 
Advisory  Board 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire, 

Raleioh 
Taskah  Polk, 

Wabrenton 
Dr.  Richard  Dillard, 

Edbnton 
W.  F.  Evans, 

Raleioh 

Colonel  Wilson  G.  Lamb, 

Williamston 
R.  W.  Winston,  Jr., 

Raleioh 

Judge  George  Rountree 
Wilmington 
W.  H.  Williamson, 

Raleioh 

J.  Cheshire  Wedd, 

Hillsboro 
Murrat  Allen, 

Raleioh 


The  Suffs  say:  "It’s  bound  to  come."  Don’t 
bo  misled  by  that  propaganda.  The  Germans  said 
they  would  be  in  Paris  by  Christmas,  but  they  were 

mistaken. 

Shall  North  Carolina  be  the  state  to  force 
upon  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  people  of  those  states  have  already 

rejected? 

If  North  Carolina  ratifies,  her  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  will  have  no  grounds  on  which  to 
join  the  other  Southern  men  in  opposing  the  three 
Force  Bills  now  pending. 


The  fight  is  on  -  the  issues  are  clear 
do  you  stand? 


where 


If  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  local  self 
government,  if  you  think  that  the  Old  North  State  is 
still  able  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  if  you  object 
to  giving  Congress  at  Washington  the  power  to  control 
local  elections,  then  speak  or  write  to  your  Senator 
and  Representatives  asking  them  to  reject  the  Anthony 
Amendment  and  send  us  your  name,  and  some  money  if 
you  can,  but  your  name  anyway.  Please  show  this  lit¬ 
erature  to  your  friends  and  ask  them  to  do  the  same. 

Yours  sincerely, 


(hdij  6c 


President. 
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Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  a  leader  in  the  antisuffrage  movement,  argued  against  woman’s  suffrage  in 
this  letter  to  Senator  Romulus  Nunn.  She  used  the  issues  of  white  supremacy  and  the  right  of 
individual  states  to  determine  their  own  destinies  to  support  her  stand. 


The  Senate  galleries  were 
packed.  North  Carolina’s 
senators  were  about  to  vote  on 
one  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
of  the  day.  The  atmosphere  was  so 
tense  that  the  Senate  decided  to  do 
something  it  had  never  done  before. 
Public  seating  areas  were  officially 
divided.  Woman’s  suffrage 
supporters  sat  on  the  ieft  side  of  the 
gallery,  antisuffragists  on  the  right. 
The  trademark  colors  of  the 
suffragists — yellow  and  white — 
could  be  seen  on  banners,  badges, 
and  armbands,  while  the 
antisuffragists  distributed  red  roses. 

The  stakes  were  high,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  country  were  turned 
toward  Raleigh.  As  of  August  17, 
1920,  thirty-five  states  had  ratified 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution, 
nicknamed  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  in  honor  of  the  pioneer 
suffragist.  Only  one  more  state  was 
needed  to  ratify  the  amendment  to 
grant  women  the  right  to  vote.  But 
none  of  the  remaining  states  had 
strong  suffrage  movements;  none 
were  considered  certain  to  ratify. 
Observers  considered  North  Carolina 
questionable  at  best. 

Others  were  more  certain  that 
North  Carolina  would  firmly  reject  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment.  Mary 
Hilliard  Hinton,  leader  of  the 
antisuffrage  movement  in  the  state, 
had  argued  against  enfranchising 
women  for  years.  The  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  movement, 
she  had  helped  organize  the  state’s 
two  antisuffrage  associations.  Hinton 
felt  certain  the  antisuffragists  had 
enough  votes  in  the  state  Senate  to 
prevent  ratification. 


The  antisuffragists  had  good 
reason  to  feel  confident  about  the 
outcome  of  the  legislative  vote.  They 
were  from  important  political  families 


that  held  much  political  and  economic 
influence.  Antisuffrage  women  had 
had  husbands  in  the  legislature, 
uncles  in  the  governor’s  mansion,  and 
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North  Carolinians  were  greatly  divided  over  the  issue  of  woman’s  suffrage,  as  illustrated  in  this 
scene  (Above)  on  Raleigh's  Fayetteville  Street,  where  the  North  Carolina  Equal  Suffrage 
Association  and  the  antisuffrage  States  '  Rights  Defense  League  had  headquarters  almost  next 
door  to  each  other. 


Housewives ! 


Tou  do  not  need  a  ballot  to  clean  out  your  sink 
spout.  A  handful  of  potash  and  some  boiling 
water  is  quicker  and  cheaper. 

If  new  tinware  be  rubbed  all  over  with  fresh  lard, 
then  thoroughly  heated  before  using,  It  will 
never  rust. 

Use  oatmeal  on  a  damp  cloth  to  clean  white  paint. 

Control  of  the  temper  makes  a  happier  home  than 
control  of  elections. 

When  boiling  fish  or  fowls,  add  Juice  of  half  a 
lemon  to  the  water  to  prevent  discoloration. 

Celery  can  be  freshened  by  being  left  over  night  In 
a  solution  of  salt  and  water. 

Good  cooking  lessens  alcoholic  craving  quicker 
than  a  vote. 

Why  vote  for  pure  food  laws,  when  your  husband 
does  that,  while  you  can  purify  your  Ice-box 
with  saleratus  water? 

Common  sense  and  common  salt  applications  stop 
hemorrhage  quicker  than  ballots. 

Clean  your  mirrors  with  water  to  which  a  little 
glycerine  has  been  added.  This  prevents  steam¬ 
ing  and  smoking. 

Sulpho  naphthol  and  elbow  grease  drive  out  bugs 
quicker  than  political  hot  air. 

To  drive  out  mice,  scatter  small  pieces  of  camphor 
In  cupboards  and  drawers.  Peddlers  and  suits 
are  harder  to  scare. 


This  prosuffrage 
poster  (Near  right) 
attempted  to  remind 
men  who  already  had 
the  vote  where  they 
came  from.  The 
antisuffrage  pamphlet 
(Far  right,  top  and 
bottom)  mixed  hints 
for  cooking  and 
cleaning,  then 
considered  the  most 
acceptable  of  female 
tasks,  with 
antisuffrage 
propaganda. 


WOMEN 


bring  all 

VOTER  S 

into  the  world 


Let  Women  Vote 


To  remove  shine  from  serge,  sponge  with  hot  water 
and  vinegar  and  press  in  usual  manner. 

Clean  houses  and  good  homes,  which  cannot  be 
provided  by  legislation,  keep  children  healthier 
and  happier  than  any  number  of  uplift  laws. 

Butter  on  a  fresh  burn  takes  out  the  sting.  But 
what  removes  the  sting  of  political  defeat? 

Clean  dirty  wall  paper  with  fresh  bread. 

When  washing  colored  hosiery,  a  little  salt  In  the 
water  will  prevent  colors  from  running. 

If  an  Anti  swallows  bichloride,  give  her  whites  of 
eggs,  but  If  It's  a  suit,  give  her  a  vote. 


Spot  Removers 


The  following  methods  for  removing  spots  and 
stains  will  be  found  efficacious. 


Grass  stains  may  be  removed  from  linen  with 
alcohol. 

Fruit  stains  may  be  removed  In  the  same  way.  but 
hot  alcohol  works  quicker. 

To  remove  axle  grease,  soften  first  with  lard. 

Kerosene  removes  vaseline  marks. 

Sour  inilk  removes  Ink  spots. 

Discolorations  and  stains  on  bath  enamel  may  be 
removed  by  turpentine. 

Leather  stains  on  light  colored  hosiery  may  be 
removed  by  borax. 


There  Is,  however,  no  method  known  by  which 
mud-stained  reputations  may  be  cleansed  after 
bitter  political  campaigns. 
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cousins  in  Congress.  Their  families 
owned  plantations  down  east  and 
textile  mills  in  the  Piedmont  Region. 
And  they  believed  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  fear  from  woman’s  suffrage. 

The  antisuffragists  often  claimed 
that  women's  pure  and  noble  nature 
would  be  spoiled  by  entering  politics. 
They  often  predicted  that  voting  would 
harm  motherhood  and  womanhood, 
but  they  actually  had  other  concerns 
about  woman’s  suffrage.  The  “anti’s” 
included  women  like  Sallie  Mayo 


Cameron,  whose  husband, 

Bennehan  Cameron,  was  a  planter 
and  railroad  magnate,  and  like 
Gabrielle  Waddell,  whose  husband, 
Alfred  Waddell,  was  a  former  United 
States  congressman  and  a  leader 
against  black  enfranchisement. 

These  antisuffragists  were  not 
actually  afraid  of  voting  themselves. 
They  believed  it  was  dangerous  to  let 
other  women  vote. 

Antisuffragists  feared  that  women 
would  vote  for  reforms  that  they 


opposed,  such  as  laws  for  equal  pay 
or  to  regulate  child  labor.  North 
Carolina's  textile  industry  relied 
heavily  on  the  cheap  labor  of  women 
and  children  for  its  profits. 

Opponents  of  woman’s  suffrage 
worried  that  women  would  vote  in  a 
block  outside  the  two  major  political 
parties.  They  feared  such  a  vote 
would  throw  current  politicians  out  of 
office  and  cause  the  Democratic 
Party  to  lose  control  over  the  state 
government. 


Gertrude  Weil  of  Goldsboro  (Far  left)  was  a  driving  force  in  the  woman's  suffrage  movement  in 
North  Carolina. 


Qertrude  Weil:  suffragist  leader 

By  Elna  Green 


While  many  North  Carolinians 
believed  that  women  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  vote,  the  most  active 
and  prominent  suffragists  were 
white  women  of  the  urban  middle 
class.  Suffrage  organizations 
refused  to  admit  African  American 


women  into  their  ranks,  regardless  of 
how  dedicated  they  might  be  to  the 
goal  of  woman’s  suffrage. 

Gertrude  Weil  (1879-1971), 
president  of  the  state’s  Equal  Suffrage 
League  in  1920,  came  from  a  wealthy 
family  in  Goldsboro.  Having  graduated 


in  1901  from  Smith  College  in 
Massachusetts,  she  was  very  well 
educated  for  a  woman  of  that  time. 
As  an  unmarried  woman,  Weil  did 
not  have  as  many  domestic 
responsibilities  as  most  other  women 
had.  She  was  able  to  devote  her 
entire  adult  life  to  public  service, 
religious  activities,  and  a  variety  of 
reform  movements. 

Like  many  suffragists,  Weil  first 
joined  her  local  woman’s  club.  Club 
women  often  worked  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  of  urban  life.  They 
raised  money  to  build  new  schools, 
built  playgrounds  for  poor  children, 
and  established  public  libraries. 

Club  women  sometimes  pushed 
for  social  reforms  such  as  stricter 
child  labor  laws.  These  efforts  often 
met  with  opposition  from  those  in 
power,  and  the  women  soon 
learned  to  resent  their  lack  of 
political  clout.  Gertrude  Weil  and 
other  activist  women  learned  that 
politicians  listened  to  voters  but 
quietly  ignored  all  others.  The 
suffrage  movement  was  born  when 
Weil,  and  others  like  her,  concluded 
that  women  needed  the  vote  in 
order  to  help  others. 


This  yellow  and  white  banner  belonged  to  Gertrude  Well.  Banners  like  these  hung  in  woman's  suffrage  headquarters  and  may  have  also  been 
worn  by  some  suffragists. 
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TERN  UNION 


■  '  ' 

‘c  lice  C  enarell*  eeably  ef  Tennetafre 
Naehrllle  Vans. 


m:  ■  . 

V«,%tevuBde  reigned  oembere  of  the  House  of  Represe natives  of  the 
fit nerfel  Xsseably  of  North  Caroline, eo ns titu tick  a  aajority  of  said  body 
send  4  roe  tings  tc  the  General  Asseably  of  Tenocsste,acd  assure  you  that 
Ve  Will  not  Tati fy  the  Susan  5. Anthony  amendnect  interfering  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Tennessee  and  other  stategof  the  Union.  Te  nost  respect¬ 
fully  Tong  up  it  that  this  measure  be  not  foreed  upon  the  people  of  North 


After  tabling  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment,  North  Carolina  legislators  sent  this  telegram  to  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly,  urging  the 
members  to  vote  it  down.  They  argued  that  suffrage  should  not  be  forced  upon  the  states  that  had  already  voted  against  it.  Tennessee  passed  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment,  securing  its  ratification. 


Most  of  all,  however, 
antisuffragists  in  North  Carolina 
opposed  letting  black  women  vote. 
They  warned  that  any  possible  good 
to  come  from  enfranchising  educated 
white  women  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  masses  of  poor  black 
women  entering  the  voting  booths. 
Black  voters  would  return  the  state 
to  the  “dark  days  of  Reconstruction” 
(1865-1877),  when  former  slaves 
held  political  power  and  white 
supremacy  seemed  doomed.  One 
antisuffragist  poster  pleaded  “in  the 
Name  of  Virginia  Dare,  that  North 
Carolina  Remain  White." 

This  fear  of  black  voters  might 
seem  illogical,  considering  that  North 
Carolina  had  disfranchised  its  black 
population  back  in  1901  by  requiring 
literacy  for  voting.  Literate  black 
voters  were  kept  away  from  the  polls 
by  threats  and  other  pressures.  But 
the  antisuffragists  feared  these 
methods  would  not  keep  black 


women  from  voting.  They  warned 
that  the  literacy  requirement  would 
not  work,  for  the  “colored  people  are 
decreasing  their  percentage  of 
illiteracy  very  fast,  especially  among 
their  women  and  girls.” 

Antisuffragists  were  not  willing  to 
sit  back  and  allow  such  a  threat  to 
white  supremacy  to  go 
unchallenged.  In  May  1920  they 
formed  two  organizations  to  fight 
against  woman’s  suffrage:  the 
Southern  Rejection  League,  a 
women's  organization  headed  by 
Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  and  the 
States'  Rights  Defense  League,  a 
men’s  group  led  by  William  Holt 
Williamson,  a  textile  manufacturer. 
Both  groups  had  members  from  the 
state’s  wealthiest  families,  including 
Samuel  A.  Ashe,  Raleigh  newspaper 
editor;  Elizabeth  Cheshire,  wife  of 
Episcopal  bishop  Joseph  Blount 
Cheshire;  and  Musette  Kitchin,  wife 
of  former  Governor  and 


Congressman  William  Kitchin. 

By  the  time  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  met  that  August  to  debate 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  the 
antisuffragists  had  spent  the  summer 
hard  at  work.  They  had  published  a 
newspaper  called  the  States' 
Defense,  which  described  all  the 
reasons  they  opposed  woman's 
suffrage.  They  also  held  public 
rallies  and  sent  petitions  to  their 
legislators  urging  them  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
hoping  to  avoid  the  issue  as  long  as 
possible,  decided  to  table  the 
amendment  until  after  all  other 
business  of  the  session  had  been 
completed.  That  move  put  pressure 
on  the  Senate,  which  scheduled  a 
vote  for  August  1 7.  After  five  hours 
of  debate,  the  Senate  paused  to 
vote.  Then,  in  a  surprise  move, 
Lindsay  C.  Warren  of  Beaufort 
County  moved  to  table  the 
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This  political  cartoon  shows  an  antisuffragist 
fighting  against  time  to  stop  the  passage  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment. 


amendment  until  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.  Warren  claimed 
that  the  members  of  the  current 
legislature  had  been  elected  before 
it  was  known  they  would  be  voting 
on  this  momentous  issue. 
Therefore,  the  local  voters  did  not 
get  the  chance  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  issue  by  voting  for  a 
candidate  based  on  his  position  on 
woman's  suffrage. 

The  senators  agreed  with  Warren, 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
three.  The  amendment  was  dead  in 
North  Carolina.  Antisuffragists  were 
jubilant.  They  believed  they  had 
successfully  defeated  another 
challenge  to  white  supremacy.  But 
their  celebration  was  short-lived. 

The  next  day,  Tennessee  voted  to 
ratify,  providing  the  final  vote 
needed.  Women  in  North  Carolina, 
both  black  and  white,  were  to  be 
enfranchised.  The  action  of  another 
southern  state  had  made  it  possible. 

El 


Definitions 

An  issue  is  controversial  if  it  sparks  strong 
disagreement  on  both  sides. 

Opposition  to  an  idea  is  shown  by  working  or 
speaking  against  it. 

Antisuffragists  opposed  a  woman’s  right  to  vote. 
Suffragists  supported  a  woman's  right  to  vote. 

Someone  who  has  clout  has  influence,  political 
strength,  or  the  power  to  make  decisions. 

When  legislators  vote  to  pass  a  bill  and  make  it  law, 
it  is  ratified. 

White  supremacy  is  the  practice  or  idea  of  keeping 
white  people  in  power. 

Allowing  people  to  have  a  say  in  matters  that  affect 
them,  usually  through  the  right  to  vote,  is 
enfranchising  them.  If  people  have  their  vote  taken 
away,  they  are  said  to  be  disfranchised. 

Literacy  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  Illiteracy  is 
the  lack  of  that  ability. 

Petitions  are  written  requests  signed  by  many  people. 

A  prominent  person  is  well  known  or  important. 

When  legislators  decide  not  to  vote  on  a  bill,  they 
table  it. 

A  magnate  is  a  person  of  great  rank  or  power  in  a 
certain  area  of  business  or  industry. 

Something  of  great  importance  can  be  described  as 

momentous. 

Changes  or  improvements  to  a  situation  are  called 

reforms. 
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Women  and  Worth  CaroCina ’s  CiBraries: 
promoting  the  fihrary  idea 


By  James  V.  Carmichael  Jr. 


Women's  organizations  were  great  supporters  of  tending  libraries  and  often  operated  small 
libraries  in  borrowed  spaces  like  this  corner  of  a  Jamestown  post  office. 


Women  have  a  very  special 
place  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina’s  libraries,  as  well 
as  libraries  throughout  the  United 
States.  Librarians  were  usually  male 
until  after  1876  when  female  library 
assistants  became  more  numerous. 

In  1887  Melvil  Dewey  established  the 
first  library  school  at  Columbia 
College  in  New  York.  He  went 
against  tradition  at  Columbia  by 
letting  women  enter  his  first  class. 
North  Carolina's  first  professional 
librarian  was  Annie  Petty.  She 
became  librarian  at  the  State  Normal 
College  in  Greensboro  after  she 
earned  a  library  degree  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1899.  For  many 
years,  librarianship  was  one  of  the 
few  occupations,  along  with  teaching 
and  social  work,  that  was  considered 
suitable  for  educated  women. 

During  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865), 
many  southern  libraries  and  private 
collections  were  destroyed.  Because 
the  southern  states  were  poor  for 
years  after  the  war,  new  libraries 
were  considered  luxuries.  Women 
were  greatly  concerned  about  the 
education  of  children.  They  worked 
hard  to  establish  public  libraries  in 
North  Carolina’s  towns  and  small 
rural  communities.  Small  collections 
of  books  were  gathered  by  women’s 
clubs  and  placed  in  churches, 
schools,  colleges,  or  homes  for  the 
use  of  local  citizens.  In  1904  Annie 
Smith  Ross,  a  Charlotte  librarian,  put 
together  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Association  so  that  librarians  across 


the  state  could  share  ideas  for 
promoting  libraries. 

In  1905  philanthropist  Andrew 
Carnegie  gave  money  to  the 
Carnegie  Library  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
to  start  a  library  school.  Many  of 


North  Carolina’s  first  female  librarians 
were  educated  there.  In  1927  North 
Carolina's  first  library  school  was 
established  at  the  Woman’s  College 
of  North  Carolina  in  Greensboro,  now 
known  as  the  University  of  North 
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Carolina  at  Greensboro.  Other 
library  schools  were  established  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1931  and  North 
Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  now 
called  North  Carolina  Central 
University,  in  1941. 

Until  the  1980s,  African  American 
readers  had  little  access  to  libraries. 
Several  North  Carolina  cities  had 
special  libraries  for  African  Americans 
or  made  arrangements  to  distribute 
books  to  African  American  readers. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  independent 
library  in  Charlotte  begun  in  1903. 
Durham  established  a  branch  library 
for  blacks  in  1914,  and  African 
Americans  in  Greensboro  formed  a 
library  in  1915.  In  1934  Mo  I  he  Huston 
Lee  of  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh 
decided  to  form  a  state  association  of 
African  American  librarians,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  This 
group  worked  hard  to  improve  library 
conditions  for  black  citizens  across  the 
state,  in  spite  of  these  progressive 
actions,  many  African  Americans  in 
the  state  had  few  books  of  any  kind  to 
read  until  after  the  civil  rights  struggles 
of  the  1950s  and  1980s. 


Mollie  Huston  Lee,  a  Shaw  University  librarian,  worked  hard  to  improve  library  services  for  North 
Carolina ’s  black  citizens. 


The  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission 
established  traveling 
libraries  in  1915.  The 
boxes  on  this  wagon 
were  loaded  with 
books  destined  for 
remote  parts  of  the 
state  that  would 
otherwise  have  no 
access  to  a  lending 
library. 
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Many  rural  citizens  lived  on  farms  in 
remote  areas  and  could  not  easily  get 
to  libraries  in  town.  The  North 
Carolina  Library  Commission,  founded 
in  1905,  began  sending  out  boxes  of 
books,  called  traveling  libraries,  so  that 
rural  people  would  have  books  to  read. 
Lillian  Baker  Griggs,  a  Durham 
librarian,  established  the  first 
bookmobile  service  in  the  state  in 
1923.  The  books  were  loaded  onto  a 
specially  constructed  truck  and 
transported  to  stops  across  the  county 
so  that  rural  residents  could  check  out 
books  more  easily. 

As  in  most  southern  states,  North 
Carolina  librarians  had  to  convince  the 
state  and  local  governments  that 


reading  books  was  important.  Some 
communities  still  had  no  electricity, 
police  departments,  or  fire 
departments  in  the  early  1900s,  and 
the  mayors  and  city  leaders  had  to  be 
persuaded  that  reading,  education, 
and  an  increased  standard  of  living 
went  hand  in  hand. 

School  libraries  also  grew 
through  the  efforts  of  women  who 
had  earned  library  degrees.  In  1930 
Mary  Peacock  Douglas  became  the 
first  state  school  library  adviser  in 
North  Carolina.  She  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  state  to 
help  teachers  and  school  librarians 
build  collections  of  books  that  would 
appeal  to  young  people. 


Another  young  woman,  Jane 
Wilson,  had  a  very  good  reason  to 
want  to  become  a  librarian.  Her  uncle, 
Louis  R.  Wilson,  was  librarian  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  He  was  one  of  the  most  important 
librarians  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1930s.  Wilson  felt  she  could  best  use 
her  library  skills  to  reach  young  people 
in  a  new  way.  As  a  children's  librarian 
at  the  public  library  in  Raleigh,  she 
began  to  promote  storytelling  in  public 
libraries  as  a  way  of  interesting  young 
people  in  books.  Although  storytelling 
had  been  common  in  public  libraries 
for  many  years,  Jane  Wilson  first  had 
the  idea  of  using  radio,  and  later 
television,  to  reach  a  wider  audience. 


Librarian  ivitfi  a  Cove  for  young  readers 


By  James  V.  Carmichael  Jr. 


Nellie  Rowe 


Nellie  Rowe  (1887-1960)  was 
born  in  Greensboro.  Her  father 
was  a  prominent  local  dentist.  At 
age  eighteen,  she  began  working 
as  an  assistant  in  the  Greensboro 
Public  Library.  After  she  had 
worked  there  ten  years,  the 
librarian,  Bettie  Caldwell, 
suggested  she  continue  her 
education  by  earning  a  library 
degree.  Rowe  entered  the  Library 
School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1914  and 


received  her  library  degree  in  1915. 
She  succeeded  Caldwell  as 
Greensboro’s  librarian  in  1920  and 
kept  that  position  until  she  retired  in 
1949.  Although  her  accomplishments 
at  the  library  were  many,  her  true  love 
was  young  readers.  She  kept  a  book 
of  the  reference  questions  that 
young  people  asked  at  the  desk,  and 
she  kept  a  list  of  the  books  they 
requested  so  that  she  could  order 
them.  Rowe  wrote  children's  books, 
including  My  Magic  Story land  (1929) 
and  The  Crystal  Locket  (1935).  She 
also  wrote  Discovering  North  Carolina 
(1935),  a  history  text  for  fifth-graders 
that  was  used  in  the  schools  for 
many  years. 

Rowe  was  active  in  the  state  and 
national  library  associations  and 
served  as  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Association  from  1925 
to  1927.  In  1938  Rowe  married  the 
Reverend  Cecil  Jones.  Together,  they 
wrote  several  books  for  young  people, 
including  a  collection  of  biographical 
sketches  of  North  Carolina’s  female 
pioneers.  Unfortunately,  these  later 
books  were  never  published. 

Some  librarians  considered  the 
historical  collection  Nellie  Rowe 


Nellie  Rowe  wrote  several  books  for  young 
readers,  including  My  Magic  Storyland. 
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Jones  established  at  Greensboro 
to  be  among  the  finest  in  the 
state,  but  young  readers  and 
their  interests  were  always  her 
first  love.  □ 
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Durham  librarian  Lillian  Baker  Griggs  was  largely  responsible  for  putting  this  bookmobile  on  the  road  in  1 923.  It  brought  books  to  Durham  County 
residents  who  had  not  had  easy  access  to  them  previously. 


She  did  this  long  before  regular 
children’s  television  programs  like 
Sesame  Street  had  even  started. 

Libraries  of  all  types  in  North 
Carolina  grew  in  the  1950s  when 
federal  funds  became  available. 
Today,  nearly  every  community  has 
some  form  of  library  service.  Public 


schools  have  media  centers  that 
contain  computer  programs,  games, 
and  films,  as  well  as  books,  and  most 
importantly,  a  media  specialist. 

Some  80  percent  of  library  workers 
today  are  women,  and  there  is  almost 
no  place  in  North  Carolina  where 
people  are  without  books  or  newer 


forms  of  media  like  television,  radio, 
and  computers.  North  Carolina  is 
indebted  to  the  efforts  of  the  early 
female  library  workers  who  worked 
hard  to  establish  libraries  throughout 
the  state  and  to  make  reading  and 
learning  a  habit  as  necessary  as 
eating  and  sleeping.  E/l 


Definitions 

A  professional  has  special  training  in  a  certain  area 
and  makes  a  living  working  in  that  area. 

A  person  who  gives  large  amounts  of  money  to  a 
community  or  institution  is  called  a  philanthropist. 

Progressive  actions  use  new  ideas  and  opportunities 
to  improve  existing  situations. 


Librarians  answer  reference  questions  about  the  use 
of  the  library  and  specific  topics  of  interest. 

Biographical  sketches  are  brief  stories  that  tell  the 
important  facts  about  people's  lives  and  achievements. 

One  is  indebted  to  another  person  if  one  owes 
something  to  that  person. 
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Ehe  ‘Equal  ‘Rights  Amendment: 


Editor’s  note:  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA)  was  a  proposed 
change  in  the  United  States 
Constitution  that  would  have  given 
women  the  same  rights  as  men.  From 
1 973  to  1 982,  the  ERA  sparked  a  lively 
debate  across  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  The  following  letters  to 
legislators  and  newspaper  editors 
represent  all  sides  of  the  issue.  They 
have  been  copied  exactly  as  they  were 
written,  including  mistakes  in  spelling 


and  grammar.  Many  of  the  newspaper 
letters  are  in  response  to  the  North 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
vote  on  April  16,  1975  that  defeated  a 
bill  to  ratify  the  ERA  by  a  vote  of  sixty- 
two  to  fifty-seven.  Some  of  the  letters 
are  angry,  others  are  funny,  and  many 
reflect  a  view  of  the  world  that  is  quite 
different  from  the  one  we  know  today. 
Together  they  represent  a  snapshot  of 
public  opinion  on  the  ERA.  As  you 
read  these  letters,  think  about  the 


FIRST  IN  FREEOOM 


■  Ir  W. ' 

Hr 

rp 

ir  ; 

-  '  I/*'  . 

Pro-ERA  forces  borrowed  the  First  in  Freedom  slogan  that  appeared  on  North  Carolina  license 
plates  In  the  late  1970s  to  push  for  passage  of  the  ERA  in  1977.  North  Carolina  legislators  killed 
both  the  amendment  and  the  license  plate  slogan  in  the  early  1980s. 


kinds  of  arguments  used  on  each  side 
of  the  debate.  How  did  these 
arguments  help  shape  public  opinion? 
How  might  they  have  influenced  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly’s 
decisions  to  defeat  the  ERA  six 
different  times  between  1973  and 
1982?  Exploring  questions  like  these 
may  not  yield  any  clear  and  easy 
answers,  but  it  can  help  us  understand 
the  debate  over  women's  issues  that 
continues  even  today. 


Wilmington  Morning  Star  April  19,  1975 

Comment  on  ERA 
defeat 

To  the  Editor: 

Well,  girls,  y'all  just  shuffle  on  back 
to  the  kitchen  now  and  get  barefoot  and 
pregnant  ‘cause  you  still  ain’t  equal  in 
North  Carolina.  And  if  you  don't  like 
the  fact  that  you  ain't  equal,  well  that’s 
just  tough,  ‘cause  you  ain't  got  no  power 
either.  The  men  folks  up  in  Raleigh  done 
decided  you  ain't  got  no  rights,  so  like  it 
or  lump  it.  And  all  you  gals  who  don't 
want  to  be  equal,  you  happy  slaves,  well 
you  is  in  the  sunshine  now.  You  got  at 
least  another  year  to  let  the  men  folks 
manage  your  life  for  you.  Have  mercy, 
whoever  said  the  South  would  rise  again 
must  not  have  known  how  far  up  it  had 
to  go! 

JEAN  T.  CLARK 

Hurdle  Mills.  N.C. 


“As  a  mother  of  five  with  a  college 
education,  who  works  part-time  as 
a  sales  lady,  who  has  already  been 
through  the  insecurities  of  one 
divorce  and  remarriage — I  ask  you 
please  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  I  may  need  it 
someday — if  I  don  t,  my  daughters 
surely  will.” — Letter  to  legislator 
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Charlotte  Observer 


April  15,  1975 


yea  or  nay? 


Keep  Women  at  Home  and  Silent 


As  soon  as  North  Carolina  follows 
South  Carolina’s  example  and  votes 
down  the  ERA,  let  us  urge  our 
legislators  to  pass  statutes  that  will 
reconfirm  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Women  are  made  to  be  seen,  not  heard, 
and  should  thereby  be  prohibited  from 
speaking  in  public. 

Women  were  created  to  bear 
children  and  provide  physical  relief  for 
males  and  have  no  place  in  the  work 
force.  Employers  attempting  to  hire 


women  should  be  prosecuted  or 
committed.  Fathers  or  husbands  should 
rightfully  assume  the  responsibility  of 
feeding  and  housing  their  charges.  In 
cases  where  the  father  is  deceased  or  the 
female  fails  to  achieve  a  marriage,  she 
should  be  maintained  by  state  funds  for 
the  handicapped. 

Our  country  has  thrived  on  a  system  of 
equal  taxation;  however,  both  state  and 
federal  governments  must  be  prohibited 
from  levying  taxes  against  women,  for  the 


Constitution  clearly  intended  that  women 
pay  no  taxes  when  it  stated  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

North  Carolina  can  lead  the  nation’s 
way  by  putting  our  own  housewives  in 
order,  so  to  speak.  Only  then  can  the 
slogan  “First  in  Freedom”  have  real 
meaning. 

SUSAN  PHIFER 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte  Observer 


April  24,  1975 


Men  Need  ERA 
Benefits,  Too 

The  equal  rights  amendment  will 
remove  sex  as  a  factor  in  determining  the 
legal  rights  of  men  and  women,  primarily 
affecting  government  action.  It  will  not 
interfere  with  private  relationships. 

The  general  principle  is  that  if  a  law 
restricts  rights,  it  will  no  longer  be  valid, 
but  if  it  protects  rights  it  will  be  extended 
to  both  men  and  women.  Parents  should 
be  interested  in  assuring  equal 
educational  and  job  opportunities  for 
their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons.  Men 
need  the  ERA  to  assure  equality  of 
protection  under  the  law — for  example, 
Social  Security  benefits  which  should  be 
available  to  a  man  at  the  death  of  the 
wife  who  has  been  employed. 


This  ERA  sash  was  worn  by  Naomi  Slifkin  of  Chapel  Hill  at  a  1978  ERA  march  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


Charlotte 


WILMA  R.  DAVIDSON  The  ERA  movement  was  a  hot  topic  in  the  press  during  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Charlotte 

Observer  cartoonist  Doug  Marlette  used  the  female  figures  on  North  Carolina’s  state  seal  to  drive 
_  home  a  point  about  the  differences  between  what  women  and  men  were  paid  to  do  the  same  jobs. 


Charlotte  Observer  April  24,  1975 

North  Carolina 
Moves  Backward 

Thanks  to  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  for  upholding  my  faith  in  the 
state  politicians,  who  continue  their 
undying  efforts  to  keep  North  Carolina 
moving — BACKWARDS!  They  have 
done  their  best  to  keep  a  major  portion  of 
the  population  “in  their  place.” 

I  hope  no  woman  of  STOP  ERA  ever 
faces  this  society  alone — through 
widowhood  or  divorce.  Never  let  her  try 
to  provide  a  decent  house  for  herself  and 
her  children  and  obtain  even  the  standard 
75  per  cent  mortgage  for  that  house.  She 
can't  get  credit  in  her  own  name;  and 
every  credit  MAN  knows  that  a  “feather¬ 
brained  woman”  won't  be  responsible 
for  mortgage  payments. 

We  women  who  make  it  on  our  own 
initiative  must  take  heart  in  the  fact  that 
as  a  major  voting  power,  we  will  make 
our  cries  for  equality  heard  sooner  or 
later. 

SUSAN  R.  GOULD 

Banner  Elk 
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Charlotte  Observer 


April  24,  1975 


Only  Militants 
Want  ERA  Approved 

Decent  citizens  should  deplore  the 
actions  of  our  legislators  who  were 
coerced  into  stating  that  they  would 
support  the  ERA  or  face  the  possibility 
of  not  being  elected.  This  is  a  case  of 
political  blackmail;  the  stench  is  no 
different  from  that  of  Watergate. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  majority 
oppose  ERA,  our  legislators  deliberately 
denied  us  fair  representation. 

The  same  group  of  militant  and 
perverted  women  who  screamed  for  the 
slaughter  of  unborn  infants  now  scream 
to  take  young  girls  into  the  battlefield  by 
the  draft. 

If  our  representatives  continue  to 
commit  themselves  to  this  radical 
pressure  group,  they  are  guilty  of  a  most 
pernicious  insult  to  the  decent  citizens 
whom  they  were  elected  to  represent. 

VIRGINIA  McMAHAN 

Charlotte 


News  and  Observer  April  24,  1975 

Amendment  Defeat 
Gets  Appreciation 

To  the  Editor;  My  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  our  lawmakers  for 
recognizing  that  the  women  of  North 
Carolina  do  not  want  any  part  of  ERA 
and  for  burying  it  safely  for  another 
year. 

The  proponents  from  all  over  the 
U.S.  will  no  doubt  converge  again  the 
next  time  this  thing  is  brought  up  and 
I  do  hope  we  can  again  be  proud  of 
North  Carolina,  if  the  legislature  will 
again  spike  the  guns  that  could 
remove  the  many  privileges  we  enjoy 
as  American  Women. 

I  would  wager  that  if  a  referendum 
on  this  so-called  “Equal”  Rights 
Amendment  were  to  be  taken,  the 
voters  of  this  country  would  turn  it 
down.  The  House  vote  against  it 
shows  that  in  this  state  our  elected 
representatives  do  really  try  to  hear 
what  their  constituents  are  saying. 

ELIZABETH  S.  DAVIES 


“As  of  now  woman  is  man’s  better  half  but  through  E.R.A.  she  will 
be  just  the  other  half,  and  may  even  be  subject  to  the  draft.  ” 

— Letter  to  legislator 


The  fear  that  women  might  be  drafted  into  the  military  and  forced  to  serve  in  combat  roles  turned 
many  people,  including  these  two  women,  against  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 


Both  sides  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  debate  drew  much  media  attention,  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  number  of  reporters  and  television  cameras  covering  this  anti-ERA  demonstration  in  front  of 
the  Legislative  Building  in  Raleigh  in  February  1979. 


Washington 
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Hdie  "Equal  IRfjlits  Amendment  movement  in  C\[ortfi  Carolina:  a  personal  vieiv 

By  Beth  C.  McAllister 


In  1975,  while  working  with  the 
elderly,  I  began  to  realize  that 
many  more  older  women  were 
poor  than  were  older  men.  I 
learned  that  women  were  not 
protected  by  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina  or  the  United  States  in 
the  same  ways  that  men  were 
protected.  I  knew  that  the  ERA 
was  being  considered  for 
ratification,  and  I  decided  to  be  a 
part  of  the  movement  to  get  it 
passed. 

From  1975  to  1982,  I  lobbied 
the  state  legislature  for  the 
passage  of  the  ERA  in  North 
Carolina.  I  served  as  president  of 
North  Carolinians  United  for  ERA 
(NCUERA),  a  coalition  of  more 
than  sixty  organizations 
representing  more  than  a  million 
North  Carolinians  who  worked 
together  for  passage  of  the  ERA. 
As  NCUERA  spokesperson,  I 


traveled  all  over  North  Carolina  to 
explain  the  benefits  of  the  ERA.  In 
the  process,  I  heard  stories  of 
discrimination  from  many  women 
and  it  became  clearer  to  me  that 
women  needed  the  ERA. 


Like  many  other  North  Carolinians,  Beth 
McAllister  worked  hard  for  passage  of  the  ERA 
by  attending  rallies  and  making  speeches. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  events 
for  the  ERA  was  the  NCUERA 
march  in  Raleigh  on  May  3,  1 981 , 
my  fortieth  birthday.  Five 
thousand  people  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds  came  from  across 
the  state  to  show  their  support  for 
the  ERA.  What  a  wonderful 
birthday  present! 

Despite  the  efforts  of  many 
North  Carolinians,  the  ERA  was 
not  ratified.  Misleading  information 
by  opponents  of  ratification  caused 
some  people  not  to  support  the 
ERA.  But  the  ratification  process 
had  a  very  positive  effect  on  the 
lives  of  women.  Educational 
efforts  about  the  status  of  women 
increased  awareness  of  problems 
faced  by  women.  Agencies, 
organizations,  and  programs  were 
established  to  help  women. 

Women  in  greater  numbers  were 
politically  active.  □ 


“As  a  concerned  Christian  woman ,  I  feel  that 
E.R.A.  is  not  in  keeping  with  my  Heavenly 
Father ’s  plan  for  me  as  a  woman,  wife  and 
mother  ” 

— Letter  to  legislator 


“/As  a  concerned 
Christian  man  I  feel  that 
E.R.A.  will  reduce 
man-woman  relationship 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in 
conflict  with  God's  plans 
for  us.  ” 

— Letter  to  legislator 


“We  believe  that  God's 
laws  state  that  man  and 
woman  were  created  for 
different  purposes  and  to 
achieve  sameness  goes 
against  God’s  natural 
order.  We  urge  you  to 
vote  NO  for  ERA.” 

— Letter  to  legislator 
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News  and  Observer 


April  16,  1975 


Pastor  Opposes  ERA  Movement 


To  the  Editor:  Recent  news  items 
informing  of  the  decision  of  the  state 
school  board  to  eliminate  sex 
discrimination  in  public  school  PE 
classes  fans  the  flames  in  the  fight 
against  the  proposed  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA). 

The  fact  that  this  kind  of  decision 
can  be  made  without  ERA 
demonstrates  the  lack  of  necessity 
for  the  amendment. 

I  certainly  hope  the  board  does  not 
seek  sexual  integration  of  athletic 
dressing  rooms.  If  they  should,  we  at 
least  have  recourse  against  it.  But, 
under  ERA,  there  is  little  that  could 
be  done.  ERA  would  necessitate  it. 

If  ERA  is  at  all  good  for  our  nation, 
the  potential  disastrous  effects  of  it 
would  be  damnable.  While  not  to  my 


personal  liking,  a  man  can  walk  down 
the  street  with  his  shirt  off.  Under 
ERA,  what  would  prevent  a  woman 
from  doing  the  same? 

The  military  could  be  rendered 
much  less  effective,  as  women  leave 
husbands  and  children,  to  eat,  fight, 
and  sleep  with  male  soldiers.  The 
family  unit  would  possibly  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Homosexuals  would 
be  permitted  to  marry  and  adopt 
children.  Only  a  terribly  perverted 
mind  could  find  any  merit  in  such 
confusion. 

Rights  to  privacy  could  be 
rescinded,  including  sexual 
segregation  of  public  rest  rooms. 
Segregation  by  sex  in  prisons  would 
be  disallowed,  as  well  as  in  hospitals. 
Husband  and  wife  would  be  equally 


responsible  for  supporting  the  family, 
so  that  a  husband  could  conceivably 
be  found  suing  the  wife  for  non¬ 
support.  The  list  could  be  multiplied  a 
hundred  fold. 

ERA  violated  common  sense  and 
Godly  standards.  God  placed  the 
man  over  the  woman,  in  position,  as 
a  general  is  over  a  private,  though 
they  both  be  human  beings. 

ERA  is  only  a  part  of  the  sinister 
forces  seeking  to  destroy  our  nation. 
The  communists  and  the  liberals,  in 
business,  government,  and  religion,  I 
feel  sure  will  be  found  behind  the 
movement. 

WILBURN  SWAIN 

Pastor 

Pleasant  Plains  Baptist  Church 

Apex 


News  and  Observer 


Pastor’s  Letter  Said  Appalling 


April  23,  1975 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  extremely 
disappointed  at  the  North  Carolina 
House’s  rejection  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  In  my  opinion,  the 
defeat  of  ERA  is  a  step  backwards  for 
North  Carolina.  This  legislative 
mistake  is  but  one  in  a  series  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  North 
Carolina  is  politically  and  socially 
regressive. 

I  was  also  appalled  when  I  read 
your  editorial  page  today.  The  pastor 
of  Pleasant  Plains  Baptist  Church  in 
Apex  wrote  what  typifies  to  me  to  be 
the  mentality  of  many  of  our  state 
legislators.  The  good  reverend 
sounds  like  a  latter-day  but  rather 
shallow  copy  of  our  own  Jesse 
Helms.  In  that  regard  our  gain  is 
Washington’s  loss.  Whatever,  Jesse 


has  left  behind  enough  people  who 
think  like  he  does,  if  you  can  call  this 
sort  of  cerebral  machination 
“thinking.” 

The  pastor,  like  Mr.  Helms,  would 
have  us  believe  that  ERA  is  .  .  only 
a  part  of  the  sinister  forces  seeking  to 
destroy  our  nation.  The  Communists 
and  the  liberals,  in  business, 
government,  and  religion,  I  feel  sure 
will  be  found  behind  the  movement.” 

Well,  I  am  not  a  communist  or  a 
liberal,  whatever  the  latter  term  is 
supposed  to  mean;  and  I  am  behind 
the  movement.  I  have  never  believed 
in  the  convoluted  reasoning  which 
supports  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words  or  works  of  mankind,  so  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  pastor’s  dire 
predictions  would  come  true. 


ERA  will  eventually  be  ratified,  and 
we  can  all  feel  either  smug  or 
relieved  at  the  events  which  follow. 
More  than  anything  else,  ERA  or  not, 
women  will  come  more  and  more  to 
the  fore  in  our  nation,  refuting  the 
hoary  and  utterly  ignorant  claim  that 
“God  placed  the  man  over  the 
woman,  in  position,  as  a  general  is 
over  a  private,  though  they  both  be 
human  beings.” 

I  appreciate  the  forum  which  The 
News  and  Observer  provides  its 
readers.  How  else  would  I  have  been 
treated  to  the  pastor's  most  unusual 
style?  As  a  North  Carolinian  and  a 
Baptist,  I  can  only  shake  my  head, 
and  pray. 

JOHN  W.  OLIVER 

Chapel  Hill 


Definitions 


When  different  groups  come  together  for  a  common 
cause,  they  form  a  coalition. 


Discrimination  is  the  practice  of  treating  people 
differently  according  to  characteristics  like  sex,  race, 
religion,  or  nationality. 
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T/te  economic  status  of  zvomcn 


By  Sarah  Rubin 


Although  women  are  now  advancing  into  many  new  professions,  they  still  account  for  85  percent 
of  all  elementary  school  teachers. 


In  many  ways,  there  has  been  a 
revolution  in  economic 
opportunity  for  women  in  the 
past  thirty  years.  Today  a  girl 
growing  up  in  North  Carolina  might 
become  a  doctor,  a  pilot,  or  a 
senator.  Thirty  years  ago  her  options 
were  much  more  limited.  Most 
women  worked  in  the  home:  many 
also  worked  on  family  farms.  Those 
with  paying  jobs  were  in  the  minority, 
and  they  had  a  limited  range  of  job 
opportunities. 

Thirty  years  ago  women  and  men 
were  expected  to  play  different  roles 
in  the  economy.  In  junior  high  and 
high  school,  boys  took  woodworking, 
metalworking,  and  auto  mechanics, 
along  with  academic  subjects.  Girls 
supplemented  their  academic 
classes  with  cooking,  sewing,  and 
typing.  Newspapers  had  separate 
classified  ads  for  “Help  Wanted — 
Female”  and  “Help  Wanted — Male.” 
Most  women  who  worked  for  pay  in 
North  Carolina  were  textile  workers, 
secretaries,  teachers,  or  domestic 
workers.  Men  worked  in  a  much 
broader  range  of  occupations,  and 
men's  jobs  always  paid  more.  A  man 
who  had  dropped  out  of  high  school 
could  expect  to  earn  more  than  a 
woman  with  a  college  degree. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  new 
federal  laws  were  passed  to  help 
women  gain  economic  equity.  First 
came  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  which 
guarantees  equal  pay  to  women  and 
men  who  do  the  same  work.  Then 
came  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  which 


forbids  job  discrimination  based  on 
sex,  race,  religion,  or  other 
differences.  Other  laws  were  passed 
to  combat  sex  discrimination  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Today  we  see  women  police 
officers  and  firefighters.  Girls  in 
school  have  more  opportunities  to 
play  on  sports  teams.  Women's  roles 
in  the  military  have  expanded  greatly. 
More  women  now  run  their  own 
businesses.  Many  more  women  go 
to  college  today,  and  more  work  in 
professional  occupations.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  very  few  female 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  dentists.  Today 
nearly  one-third  of  the  graduates  of 


North  Carolina's  medical  and  dental 
schools  are  women.  Over  40  percent 
of  law  school  graduates  are  women. 

Six  of  every  ten  women  today  are 
in  the  work  force.  In  fact,  half  of  all 
the  paid  workers  in  our  economy 
today  are  women.  But  some  things 
have  not  changed  all  that  much  for 
women.  Although  most  women  today 
have  jobs,  they  still  do  most  of  the 
housework  and  child  rearing.  And 
despite  the  wider  opportunities  open 
to  women,  most  still  work  in 
traditional  female  occupations.  For 
instance,  99  percent  of  all  secretaries 
are  women,  as  are  85  percent  of  all 
elementary  school  teachers. 
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Many  of  the  jobs  women  do  today 
in  the  workplace  are  modern 
versions  of  the  work  women  used  to 
do  in  the  home.  Before  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  women  spun  and  wove 
cloth  at  home.  When  cotton  mills 
came  to  North  Carolina  a  century 
ago,  spinning  and  weaving  became 
women’s  work  in  the  factory. 

Similarly,  women  have  always 
cooked  for  their  families  and  nursed 
sick  relatives  and  friends.  Today, 
many  women  work  as  cooks, 
waitresses,  nurses,  and  nursing 
aides.  Few  men  do  these  jobs. 

The  trouble  with  this  occupational 
segregation  is  that  women  earn  less 
than  men.  The  median  income  for 
all  North  Carolina  men  who  work  is 
$17,474  per  year.  The  median  for  all 
women  who  work  is  $1 0,71 6.  Most 
African  American,  Native  American, 
and  Hispanic  women  earn  less  than 
white  women.  Some  women  earn 
less  because  they  work  part  time. 

But  even  if  we  compare  women  and 
men  who  work  full  time,  there  is  a 
large  income  gap;  women  earn  only 
70  percent  as  much  as  men. 

Placing  less  value  on  women’s 
work  than  on  men’s  is  not  limited  to 
North  Carolina  or  to  the  United 
States.  Anthropologist  Margaret 
Mead  studied  many  cultures  around 
the  world.  She  found  villages  where 
men  fish  and  women  weave  and 
other  villages  where  women  fish  and 
men  weave.  In  all  villages,  the  work 
done  by  men  was  valued  more  highly 
than  work  done  by  women, 

Some  people  say  low  pay  for 
women’s  work  is  no  problem, 
because  a  woman  mostly  depends 
on  her  husband  for  financial 
support.  But  many  women  support 
themselves.  From  ages  twenty  to 
twenty-four,  over  60  percent  of  North 
Carolina  women  are  single.  Single 
includes  women  who  are  divorced, 
widowed,  or  never  married.  From 
ages  twenty-five  to  thirty-four,  about 
33  percent  of  women  are  still  single. 
Even  when  marriage  reaches  its 
peak,  between  ages  thirty-five  and 
fifty-four,  25  percent  of  women  are 
still  single. 


Today  female  police  officers  have  the  same  duties  as  male  officers.  But  at  the  time  this  photo 
was  taken,  they  mainly  wrote  parking  tickets  and  directed  traffic.  Why  do  you  think  only  the  male 
officer  on  the  right  has  a  pistol? 


In  cities  and  rural  areas  alike,  women  are  putting  on  protective  turnout  gear  and  picking  up  hoses 
in  such  numbers  that  firemen  are  now  more  accurately  called  firefighters. 
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Top  ten  occupations  for  women  in  North  Carolina 

1990 


Occupation* 

Number 

of 

women 

workers 

Percentage 
of  women 
among  all 
workers 

Average 
hourly 
wage  in 
1991 

Secretaries 

96,656 

99.0 

$8.69 

Elementary  school  teachers 

71,599 

85.2 

(salaried) 

Cashiers 

67,415 

83.8 

$4.84 

Sewing  machine  operators, 
textile  workers 

65,764 

87.4 

$7.65 

Registered  nurses 

45,929 

94.9 

$14.40 

Nursing  aides,  orderlies 

40,759 

88.0 

$5.53 

Bookkeepers,  accountants, 
auditors 

39,969 

92.3 

$8.12 

Managers,  administrators 

36,457 

30.2 

(salaried) 

Sales  workers 

32,644 

67.6 

$6.43 

Waitresses 

30,581 

84.8 

$2.66 

Total 

527,773 

*Women  in  these  ten  occupations  comprise  35  percent  of  all  women 
in  the  labor  force. 


Median  income,  all  workers 
(full  time  and  part  time) 
1990 


$18,000 

$16,000 

$14,000 

$12,000 

$10,000 

$8,000 

$6,000 

$4,000 

$2,000 

$0 


-  $7,564 


Indian 

women 


$7,925 


$10,716 


$9,122 


Black  Hispanic  White 
women  women  women 


$10,124 


All 


$17,474 


All  men 


women 
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The  real  estate  salesperson 's  jacket  of  the 
1980s  (Left)  and  the  flight  attendant's  suit  of 
the  1970s  (Below)  are  evidence  of  women's 
growing  importance  in  the  workforce. 


Single  women  as  a  percent 
of  all  women  in  North  Carolina 
1990 
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Many  women  work  in  low-paying,  though  very  important,  fields  like  child  care. 


If  supporting  oneself  on  women's 
wages  is  difficult,  supporting  a  family 
is  nearly  impossible.  Every  year 
more  women  are  raising  their 
children  as  single  parents.  In  1960 
just  8  percent  of  North  Carolina’s 
families  with  children  were  headed 
by  a  single  woman.  Today  almost 
20  percent  of  North  Carolina’s 
families  with  children  are  headed  by 
a  single  woman. 

Many  of  these  single  mothers  are 
not  able  to  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  the  basic  things  they  and  their 
children  need.  Many  are  young 
women  who  were  teenagers  when 
they  dropped  out  of  school  and  had 


their  first  children.  The  only  jobs 
open  to  them  are  jobs  as  cashiers, 
cooks,  nursing  aides,  or  janitors, 
where  one  can  work  full  time  and  still 
remain  extremely  poor. 

What  can  a  girl  or  young  woman 
do  to  take  advantage  of  the  growing 
range  of  opportunities  open  to  her 
today?  First  she  must  realize  that 
she  will  probably  work  for  most  of 
her  adult  life  and  that  for  at  least  part 
of  her  adult  life  she  is  likely  to  be 
single.  Then  she  can  consider  the 
full  range  of  possible  careers  and 
not  limit  her  sights  to  traditional 
female  occupations.  That  means 
taking  math  and  science  classes  in 


middle  school  and  high  school  to 
keep  the  options  open  for  careers  in 
growing  fields  like  computer  science, 
electronics,  and  health  care. 

Today's  young  woman  must 
graduate  from  high  school  and  go  on 
to  college  to  take  advantage  of  most 
of  these  opportunities. 

What  else?  We  all  need  to  push 
our  economy  to  place  a  higher  value 
on  “women's  work.”  Jobs  like 
nursing,  child  care,  and  teaching  are 
essential  for  the  health  of  our 
society.  The  people  who  do  these 
jobs — whether  women  or  men — 
need  to  be  rewarded  for  their  work. 

n 


Definitions 


Economic  opportunity  is  the  chance  to  get  a  good 
job  and  have  a  good  income. 

Domestic  workers  make  their  living  cleaning  other 
people’s  homes. 

Occupations  are  the  categories  into  which  jobs  are 
divided.  Dividing  people  by  the  jobs  they  can  have  is 
called  occupational  segregation. 


Median  income  is  the  level  at  which  the  number  of 
people  making  more  than  that  amount  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  people  making  less  than  that  amount. 

Financial  support  is  the  source  upon  which  one 
depends  for  the  money  to  pay  for  the  basics  of  life, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  housing. 
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Valeria  Lynch  Lee 


By  Emily  Herring  Wilson 


Valeria  Lynch  Lee  is  one  of  the 
most  public-minded  women  in 
North  Carolina  today.  Her 
face  is  familiar  to  thousands  of 
viewers  of  University  of  North 
Carolina  Public  Television,  and  her 
name  is  listed  on  the  boards  of 
some  of  the  most  prestigious  and 
influential  organizations  in  the 
state.  Her  helping  hand  is  at  work  in 
small  towns  and  large,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  Intelligent, 
compassionate,  energetic,  and 
outgoing,  Lee  was  born  blessed 
with  everything  she  would  need  for 
life.  She  had  family. 

Family  to  Lee  began  with  her 
father  and  mother  and  three  sisters 
in  their  home  on  an  unpaved  road 
near  the  small  town  of  Hollister  in 
Halifax  County.  This  little  farming 
community  may  not  have  been  the 
center  of  the  universe,  but  it  was  the 
center  of  Lee’s  universe  from  early 
childhood  until  after  she  graduated 
from  college.  Her  father,  Vernon 
Lynch,  was  a  sharecropper  who 
worked  hard  and  taught  his  children 
the  value  of  hard  work.  He  saved 
his  money,  bought  his  own  land, 
and  died  knowing  that  all  his  hard 
work  had  paid  off  handsomely  in  the 
happiness  and  successes  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Lee’s  mother,  Mary 
Lynch,  was  also  a  dominant 
presence  in  Lee’s  life. 

“I  was  blessed  to  have  a  really 
strong  and  motivated  mother,”  Lee 
says.  “She  gave  me  the  sense  that 
I  could  do  anything  and  everything. 
She  affirmed  my  potential.” 

Mary  Lynch  worked  with  her 
husband  and  daughters  on  the 
farm-— feeding  chickens,  harvesting 
tobacco,  pulling  weeds.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  she  came  into  the  house 


Valeria  Lynch  Lee 

and  made  supper.  After  the  family 
meal,  another  round  of  work  began. 
Lee  remembers,  “She  would  stay  up 
late  at  night  and  make  us  the 
prettiest  dresses  in  the  world!” 

In  addition  to  her  sisters  and 


parents,  there  were  grandparents, 
aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  nearby, 
as  well  as  friends  and  neighbors 
close  enough  to  be  considered 
family.  “We  were  taught  to  live  by 
the  Golden  Rule,”  Lee  remembers. 
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